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CASH  PRIZES  TO  GROCERS 

To  Speed  Canned  Food  Sales  . 
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Every  month,  Caneo  ofl'ers  prizes 
to  grocers  lor  increasing  canned 
food  sales.  C(tn tests  are  announced 
to  170,000  readers  of  five  leading 
grocery  magazines.  Letters  pour  in 
telling  about  ideas  that  have  boosted 
sales.  This  is  just  another  of  Canco's 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industry. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  vie  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  sold  five  #10 
cans  to  the  ladies'  club  and 
130  #2  cans  to  the  customers. 
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During  the  week  we  sold  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  cases...  be¬ 
sides  an  unusual  quantity  of 
related  items . . . 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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CAN  MACHII 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
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THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE,  OF 
COURSE,  BY  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING'  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP 
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THE  No.  176  S(^UAKE-EM) 
C:()MFOlJNI)  APPLIER  &  CURLER 


This  unit  of  the  antoinatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  s(]iiare  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 


After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
«louhle  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 
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•  Conners  who  pock  their  food 
products  with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  hove  demonstrated 
that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor, 
color  and  texture,  have  completely  withstood  the 
“test  of  time”.  Dextrose  is  a  distinct  reducing  agent. 
Since  deterioration  of  canned  foods  is  chiefly  due 
to  oxidation,  it  is  evident  that  Dextrose  increases 


Furthermore,  Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  its  sweetening  action  is  faster,  and  Dex¬ 
trose,  a  pure  refined  sugar,  does  not  cloy  the  taste. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of  Dextrose. 
Expert  technical  advice  will  be  provided  without  cost 
or  obligation — and  free  samples  of  Dextrose  will  be 
supplied  for  experimentation. 


[PURE  DEXTROSE  SUGAR] 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  PLEASE  WRITE 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY,  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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These  executives  maintain  that  the  best  way  to 
insure  ^Vorry-free”  operation  of  your  plant  during  canning 
season  is  to  become  a  Continental  customer.  First  of  all, 
you’ll  start  with  the  highest  (juality  cans,  then  efficient 
closing  machines,  and  finally,  an  experienced  organization 
of  service  men  to  keep  everything  moving  along  smoothly. 


Backing  up  its  representatives  in  the 
Baltimore  District,  the  Continental 
Can  Company  offers  canners  every 
facility  for  greater  service  in  1939. 


Mr.  Donn  A.  Searle 
Ass’t  District  Sales  Manager 


Mr.  Guy  Bollinger 
District  Sales  Manager 


OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  •  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  PEAS — Since  canned  peas 
were  the  Bad  Boys  of  the  canned  foods  world 
in  1938,  having  produced  25  million  cases  upon 
a  carryover  of  about  5  million  cases  (and  which  fact 
was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  buyers  and  their  agents, 
and  propaganda  of  the  most  intense  sort  employed  to 
beat  down  the  market,  despite  a  quality  pack  such  as 
had  never  before  been  produced),  it  seems  right  and 
proper  that  the  evidences  of  reform  should  now  be 
properly  heralded.  Such  evidences,  of  course,  center 
upon  the  reduction  in  acreage  for  this  season  of  1939. 
What  good  old  Dame  Nature  may  do  to  the  crop  on 
these  reduced  acreages,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality, 
is  given  scant  if  any  attention,  statistics  and  science, 
as  represented  in  fertilization  and  pest  control,  being 
the  sole  reliance. 

The  evidence  we  are  about  to  present  came  down  on 
us  in  such  a  sudden  and  prolific  shower  that  we  could 
not  do  other  than  regard  this  question  as  paramount 
for  the  week,  and  hence  this  editorial  presentation. 
Here  they  are.  From: 

THE  CANNED  PEA  CO-OPERATIVE,  under  date 
of  May  22nd : 

“This  tabulation  represents  reports  from  243 
companies  representing  89.7  per  cent  of  the  1938 
acreage  for  canning  based  upon  the  N.  C.  A.  re¬ 
port  of  a  total  of  299,200  acres.  According  to  our 
survey  there  are  a  total  of  270  companies  active 
in  canning  green  peas  so  that  this  report  repre¬ 
sents  90  per  cent  of  the  active  companies.  We, 
therefore,  believe  it  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  1939 
acreage. 

“The  five-year  average  yield  in  cases  per  planted 
acre,  1934  to  1938  inclusive,  is  66.3,  the  low  being 
49.1  in  1936  and  the  high  84.8  in  1938.  Canners 
are  familiar  with  comments  in  the  trade  press 
regarding  the  lateness  of  plantings  this  year  and 
the  possible  effect  upon  yields  but  it  is  now  too 
early  to  determine  such  effects  definitely.  The 
five-year  period  includes  one  of  poor  yield  and 
one  (1938)  of  exceptionally  high  yield  so  that  it 
may  represent  a  fair  average.  While  averages  are 
not  certain  as  a  basis  for  predictions  they  often 
represent  the  only  means  for  advance  calculations. 

The  indicated  reduction  of  27.8  per  cent  applied 
to  the  1938  acreage  of  299,200  points  to  a  1939 
planted  acreage  of  216,022.  A  yield  of  66.3  cases 
per  acre  would  result  in  a  pack  of  14,322,258 
cases.  A  carryover  of  8,000,000  cases  would  then 
provide  stocks  of  22,322,258  cases  for  the  1939- 
40  distributing  season.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  a  larger  pack  from  a  higher  yield. 


If  the  foregoing  calculation  of  stocks  proves  to 
be  approximately  correct  it  will  represent  a  sub-  j 

stantial  improvement  over  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  distributing 
season  when  there  was  a  supply  of  30,049,164 
cases.  However,  it  is  not  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  any  canner  to  make  further  adjustments  up¬ 
ward  in  his  acreage  even  if  there  is  yet  time  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  it  may  be  sound  to  so  harvest  the 
acreage  already  committed  so  as  to  yield  better 
quality  and  less  volume.” 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS, 
under  date  of  May  23,  1939: 

“The  1939  preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  green  peas  for  manufacture,  including 
freezing,  shows  a  decrease  of  about  22  per  cent 
from  the  1938  planted  acreage  and  is  about  9  per 
cent  below  the  8-year  (1930-37)  average  planting. 

A  total  planting  for  manufacture  of  259,900  acres 
is  estimated  for  1939  compared  with  the  1938 
plantings  of  334,920  acres  and  the  8-year  average 
planting  of  285,800  acres. 

Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  from  firms 
which  have  contractecj  or  planted  green  peas  for 
freezing  this  season  indicate  this  acreage  in  the 
United  States  will  total  not  less  than  25,600  acres 
in  1939  compared  with  26,100  acres  grown  by  the 
same  firms  in  1938.  It  appears  that  almost  every 
firm  engaged  in  growing  green  peas  for  freezing 
is  included  in  these  reports.  Deducting  the  acre¬ 
ages  for  freezing  from  the  total  plantings  for 
manufacture  leaves  234,300  acres  for  canning 
purposes  in  1939  compared  with  308,820  acres  in 
1938.  This  is  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent  from  the 
acreage  planted  for  canning  purposes  in  1938. 

Of  the  1939  estimated  plantings  of  259,900 
acres  for  canning  and  freezing,  reports  from  pro¬ 
cessors  indicate  that  60.9  per  cent  or  158,170 
acres,  consist  of  green  peas  of  the  sweet  wrinkled 
varieties,  and  39.1  per  cent  or  101,730  acres, 
are  Alaska,  or  smooth  round  varieties.  In  1938 
the  estimated  plantings  of  334,920  acres  were 
divided  as  follows :  59.6  per  cent  or  199,650  acres 
were  planted  to  the  sweet  wrinkled  varieties  and 
40.4  per  cent  or  135,270  acres  were  planted  to  the 
smooth  round  varieties.” 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO,  under  date  of  May  22nd : 

“In  view  of  the  many  discussions  during  the 
National  Canners  Convention  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  as  to  the  necessity  for  drastic 
reduction  in  pea  acreage  for  1939,  Continental  Can 
Company  believes  that  a  statement  relative  to  the 
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acreage  of  its  own  customers  only  in  the  Middle 
West  will  be  of  interest  to  the  trade  generally. 

The  pea  canner  customers  of  Continental  Can 
Company  in  the  territory  extending  from  Ohio  to 
Colorado,  both  inclusive,  have  done  in  our  opinion 
a  splendid  job  in  scheduling  their  own  pea  opera¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  critical  situation  in  which  the 
pea  canners  have  found  themselves  following  the 
1938  season. 

It  is  always  a  sacrifice  for  any  canner  to  cease 
operations  for  one  year  or  to  reduce  his  acreage 
below  that  amount  normally  planted,  and  we 
believe  that  our  pea  canner  customers  in  the 
Middle  West  have  certainly  done  their  share  to 
bring  the  canned  pea  stocks  into  balance,  as  our 
composite  figures  indicate  that  these  customers 
have  redueed  their  1939  pea  acreage  42  per  cent 
in  comparison  with  1938. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  hope  of  this  group  of 
canners  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  adopt 
a  similar  program,  and  if  this  were  so  the  canned 
pea  industry  would  then  be  in  position  to  realize 
a  profit  for  their  merchandise.” 

There  is  an  axiom  in  the  canning  industry  that  big 
yields  are  always  of  superior  quality.  The  ’38  crop 
and  pack  may  well  stand  as  an  example.  It  is  not  usual 
for  two  years  of  fine  quality  and  big  yield  to  follow 
each  other;  on  the  contrary  history  shows  that  often 
after  these  big  years  fine  quality  peas  sell  at  prices  far 
below  much  poorer  quality  the  next  year,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  canners  wish  that  they  had  held  the 
surplus.  Most  traders  now  feel  that  the  quality  peas 
now  being  sold  at  low  prices  will  bring  much  higher 
prices  by  next  fall.  That,  of  course,  is  a  gamble. 

The  same  mail  which  brought  us  the  above  reports 
brought  us  also  reports  of  sales  of  canned  peas,  in 
Wisconsin  for  instance,  and  these  show :  3  sieve  fancy 
sweets  at  $1.10;  4  sieve  fancy  sweets  at  90c;  5  sieve 
fancy  sweets  at  85c.  Extra  standard  3  sieve  Alaskas 
at  80c ;  extra  standard  Alaskas  4  sieve  at  85c,  the  latter 
a  retail  size  sale  (5  cases).  Certainly  these  are  low 
prices  for  fine  peas,  and  we  predict  that  many  a  buyer 
will  wish  that  he  had  covered  a  whole  year’s  supply 
when  they  could  be  bought  to  such  advantage.  And  by 
the  same  token  any  forward  looking  canner  will  wish 
that  he  had  stored  this  surplus,  cut  his  pack,  and  had 
unquestioned  fine  quality  peas  to  deliver  against 
contract. 

IT’S  COMING — “The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly, 
but  grind  exceeding  fine.”  Canners  as  producers  have 
no  right  to  sell  to  retailers,  and  most  certainly  should 
never  sell  in  retail  lots,  like  5  to  10  cases.  Some  day 
the  canners  will  have  associations  wherein  the  require¬ 
ments  will  be  that  no  canner  may  sell  less  than  100 
cases,  and  possibly  not  less  than  500  cases  to  a  carload ; 
and  that  they  sell  only  to  genuine  wholesalers.  That 
day  may  be  nearer  than  you  guess.  “Food  and  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  say  trend  is  away  from  direct 
sales  by  manufacturer  to  retailer.  Conclusion  is  drawn 
from  a  survey  just  made  by  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.  Patman  law  has  made  many 
other  changes  in  grocery  merchandising,”  says  a  head¬ 
line. 


On  the  basis  of  no  profit  in  the  operation  of  Mam¬ 
moth  or  Super  markets,  as  shown  in  the  New  Jersey 
courts,  canners  cannot  afford  to  sell  to  them!  Make 
them  buy  their  supplies  from  wholesalers. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS’  SPRING  MEETING 

HE  spring  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners’  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  June,  1939. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Association  last  year,  the 
Michigan  canners  like  to  get  together,  get  acquainted  and  have 
fun  in  their  usual  way,  so  we  have  declared  Sunday,  June  4th, 
a  holiday,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  canners,  supply  men  and 
their  wives  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  beautiful  sights  which  only  the  Traverse  section  offers. 
This  will  also  be  a  good  opportunity  to  inspect  some  of  the 
cherry  orchards. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Lee  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Canners’  Association,  that  he  will  be  present  with  a  good 
representation,  as  will  our  good  friends  from  Wisconsin  who 
have  never  failed  us. 

To  make  our  Spring  meeting  a  great  success,  every  member 
should  bring  his  wife.  Each  year  more  women  are  attending  this 
meeting  and  you’ll  have  to  admit  that  without  them  it  would  not 
be  so  good.  All  the  ladies  attending  the  meeting  are  to  be  guests 
of  the  Michigan  Canners’  Association  at  the  Monday  noon 
luncheon,  June  5th.  At  this  time  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  tenor  who  at  present  is 
under  contract  with  one  of  the  Hollywood  studios.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Earl  Parchman  of  the  WJIM  Broadcasting 
Station.  Mr.  Parchman  is  also  a  star  and  will  entertain  you  to 
your  heart’s  content. 

Heck  and  Miss  B -  of  the  F.  G.  Findley  Company,  Mil¬ 

waukee,  will  be  on  hand  as  usual  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
carnations. 

Important  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  business  session  on 
Monday  morning,  June  5th,  beginning  at  9:30  A.  M.  will  include: 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Wages  and  Hours 
Growers  Advertising 
National  Cherry  Week 
General  Cherry  Discussion 
Field  Men’s  Conference 
Canning  Factory  Inspection 

Dr.  W.  H.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Lankenshire  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  Wm.  Kepler  and  L.  W.  Grasscamp  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  Dr.  H.  L.  Seaton,  Professor  R.  E.  Marshall, 
and  Professor  V.  R.  Gardner,  will  be  on  hand  to  assist  us  in 
our  discussions. 

Monday  night,  June  5th,  everyone  attending  the  Convention 
will  be  invited  to  attend  the  regular  banquet  and  floor  show. 
The  supply  men,  headed  by  a  committee  made  up  of  John  Eleveld, 
L.  J.  Wing,  and  Lars  Solosth,  are  responsible  for  this  affair. 
The  banquet  will  begin  at  7:00  o’clock  sharp.  With  your  help, 
we  can  make  this  one  of  our  best  spring  meetings. 

To  assure  yourself  of  accomodations,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  make  your  reservations  early. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Traverse  City. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.  A.  Ray 

President 

Frank  H.  Raymond 

Secretary-Treasurer 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY’S  new  catalog  number  39  emphasiz¬ 
ing  “the  best  of  everything  for  the  canner”  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  In  addition  to  the  CRCO  line  the  newly  added 
American  line  of  juice  equipment  is  included  along  with  the 
equipment  of  firms  for  which  CRCO  serves  as  agent.  A  copy 
should  be  at  hand  for  quick  and  ready  reference. 

• 

DR.  c.  R.  MAINES  is  Considering  the  establishing  of  an  orange 
juice  canning  plant  at  Covina,  California. 
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N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING 


Action  Taken  on  Can-Size  Simplification— Reports  Submitted  by  Committee 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  was  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  May  18  and  19. 
Meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Legislation,  Labeling,  Social  Security, 
Economic  Research,  and  Simplification  of  Containers 
were  held  on  preceding  days  so  that  reports  might  be 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Board. 

Attendance  at  the  Board  meeting  included  not  only 
members  of  that  body,  but  the  chairmen  of  seven  com¬ 
modity  Sections,  representatives  of  nineteen  State  can¬ 
ners  associations,  and  members  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  called  to  meet  earlier  in  the  week. 

Among  the  more  important  matters  upon  which  the 
Board  acted  were — 

Approval  of  the  final  budget  for  1939,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

Approval  of  a  revised  list  of  recommended  can  sizes 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Con¬ 
tainers. 

Approval  of  a  resolution  that  the  canning  industry 
adopt  a  simplified  practice  recommendation  for  can  sizes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  this  procedure  to 
be  such  as  will  permit  revision  of  the  list  of  can  sizes 
where  experiences  demonstrate  it  to  be  desirable  and 
practicable. 

Approval  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Labeling 
Committee  that,  upon  promulgation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  standards  of  identity  for  canned 
products,  active  work  be  undertaken  to  acquaint  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  canning  industry  with  the  label  require¬ 
ments  and  with  the  terms  adopted  under  the  industry’s 
labeling  plan,  so  as  to  expedite  the  general  acceptance 
and  use  of  the  descriptive  labeling  system. 

Adoption  of  a  resolution  authorizing  transfer  to  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  Research,  Inc.,  of  patents  now  held  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  Association. 

Approval  of  the  week  of  January  21, 1940,  as  the  date 
of  the  next  annual  convention. 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Association  was  presented  to  the  Board  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum. 

Dr.  Neil  Carothers  of  Lehigh  University,  who  was 
engaged  to  conduct  economic  research  work  under  the 
program  approved  at  the  annual  convention,  spoke  at 
the  luncheon  hour,  outlining  the  objectives  of  his 
studies  and  the  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Chairman  John  F.  McGovern  of  the  Social  Security 
Committee  reported  upon  the  progress  of  that  com¬ 
mittee’s  work,  and  its  plans  for  future  activities,  stress¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  State  canners 
organizations  and  the  committee  if  the  work  is  to  be 
successful. 


Chairman  C.  E.  Lindsey,  reporting  for  the  Legislative 
Committee,  described  the  measures  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  that  are  of  special  concern  to  the  industry  and 
reviewed  the  work  that  the  committee  has  done  since 
the  annual  convention. 

H.  Thomas  Austern  of  Association’s  counsel,  gave  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  legislation 
now  pending  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  labeling 
provisions,  the  problems  of  label  design,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  establishing  standards  of  identity.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  latter  subject,  there  were  distributed 
copies  of  the  summary  of  evidence  given  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  miscellaneous  vegetables,  which  are  available 
to  canners  requesting  them. 

The  report  upon  can  sizes  presented  by  Chairman 
Krimendahl  of  the  Simplification  of  Containers  Com¬ 
mittee,  embodied  some  changes  in  the  list  of  sizes  as 
carried  in  the  report  sent  to  canners  for  criticism  and 
suggestions,  these  changes  consisting  chiefly  of  sizes 
added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Krimendahl  outlined  to  the  Board 
all  the  various  factors  that  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  up  a  list,  and  explained  the  final 
basis  upon  which  the  selection  of  sizes  was  made. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  President  Walter  L. 
Graefe  referred  feelingly  to  the  deaths  of  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  a  former  president  of  the  Association;  Dr. 
Willard  D.  Bigelow,  director  of  the  Washington  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  and  Harry  A.  White,  member  of  the 
Board.  He  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  appropriate 
resolutions,  which  were  later  reported  to  the  meeting 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  subject  of  membership  promotion,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  H.  F.  Krimendahl  made  an  earnest  plea  that  each 
member  of  the  Association  make  an  effort  to  bring  into 
the  Association  those  canners  who  are  not  now  mem¬ 
bers  but  who  would  both  profit  from  membership  and 
add  to  the  Association’s  strength  and  influence. 

During  the  meeting  there  was  presented  to  former 
President  Karl  K.  Mayer  an  engrossed  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  Association  and  the  industry  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered. 

Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  counsel  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  a  brief  but  very  interesting  talk  just  prior 
to  the  noon  recess,  touching  upon  the  difficulties  in 
which  business  now  finds  itself  and  the  reason  for 
believing  that  industry  and  trade  will  right  themselves 
and  go  forward  to  new  heights. 

TO  EXPEDITE  ACTION  ON  CAN  SIZES 

Pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
approving  the  plan  for  the  industry  to  adopt  a  simplified 
practice  recommendation  for  can  sizes,  the  Division  of 
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Simplified  Practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  be  asked  to  expedite  action  by  sending  to  the 
industry  at  an  early  date  the  list  of  can  sizes  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Association’s  committee,  in  order  that 
it  may  obtain  the  agreement  of  individual  canners  to 
adhere  to  this  list. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  industry  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  up  supplies  of  cans  that  are  now  in  stock,  but 
by  the  close  of  the  year  it  will  be  possible  to  report 
definitely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  program  has 
been  approved  and  the  extent  to  which  the  simplified 
list  has  been  and  may  be  expected  to  be  used  by  the 
industry.  Obviously,  if  the  industry  through  voluntary 
action  meets  the  problem  of  can  sizes,  there  will  not  be 
need  for  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

DR.  CAMERON  NAMED  DIRECTOR 
OF  LABORATORY 

At  its  meeting  on  May  17,  the  Administrative  Council 
approved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron  as 
director  of  the  Washington  Research  Laboratory.  Since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Cameron  has  been  serving 
as  acting  director. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  STATUTES 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  submitted  by 
Chairman  McGovern  of  the  Social  Security  Committee: 

“Consequently,  the  Committee’s  chief  task  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  devise  some  way  in  which  these  large 
benefit  payments  to  seasonal  workers  could  be  reduced. 
Most  of  these  seasonal  workers  who  receive  benefits 
are — ^the  Committee  believes — housewives,  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers,  students,  and  others  who  have  no 
real  attachment  to  the  labor  market.  After  the  canning 
season  is  over  they  return  to  their  normal  occupations 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  and  cannot  really  be  deemed 
unemployed.  The  Committee  does  not  believe  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits. 

“To  meet  this  problem,  a  Special  Subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  discuss  the  entire  matter  with  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  was 
done  at  a  series  of  discussions  held  in  March.  The 
representatives  of  the  Social  Security  Board  agreed 
generally  that  many  of  the  seasonal  workers  employed 
in  canning  have  no  permanent  attachment  to  the  labor 
market  and  should  not  receive  benefits. 

“The  representatives  of  the  Board  suggested  that  the 
problem  might  be  solved  by  increasing  and  making 
more  stringent  the  benefit  eligibility  requirements 
under  the  different  State  statutes.  The  Board  had 
already  recommended  that  these  requirements  be  in¬ 
creased  so  that  an  employee  must  earn  thirty  times  his 
weekly  benefit  amount  before  he  can  qualify  for 
benefits.  This  means  generally  that  he  must  have 
earned  at  least  $150  during  the  preceding  year  before 
he  could  qualify  for  beneffts.  The  representatives  of 
the  Board  thought  that  if  the  eligibility  requirements 
were  increased  in  this  fashion  many  of  the  seasonal 
workers  would  be  excluded  from  benefits  because  they 
would  not  have  earned  sufficient  wages  to  qualify. 

“Following  these  discussions  with  the  Board,  a  mem¬ 
orandum  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  full  Committee 
and  to  all  State  secretaries  urging  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  secure  amendments  to  State  unemployment 


compensation  statutes  that  would  increase  the  benefit 
eligibility  requirements.  To  date,  such  amendments 
have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  States,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  this  will  prove  extremely  helpful  in 
reducing  benefit  payments.  The  Committee  again 
wishes  to  urge  that  amendments  of  this  kind  be 
advocated  and  favored. 

“The  general  plan  of  the  Association’s  Committee  is 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  State  canners  associations,  and 
individual  canners  in  the  various  States,  in  reporting 
the  workings  of  the  social  security  laws  in  their  States 
and  in  providing  information  on  new  or  proposed  State 
legislation.  The  Committee  will  thus  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  information  upon  all  of  the  different  State 
laws,  and,  in  turn,  can  make  this  information  available 
to  canners  and  their  organizations  in  the  various  States. 

“This  plan  recognizes  that  the  problem  is  essentially 
one  of  State  action  and  State  legislation.  The  degree 
to  which  the  work  of  the  Committee  can  be  successful 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  cooperation  and 
assistance  it  may  receive  from  State  canner  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  individual  members.” 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  GRAEFE 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Presi¬ 
dent  Graefe  said,  in  part: 

“Just  as  the  business  man  has  been,  and  is  being, 
compelled  to  give  too  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  keep  his  business  running  in  accord  with  con¬ 
stantly  changing  rules  and  regulations,  so  our  Associa¬ 
tion  has  found  it  necessary  to  devote  an  undue  amount 
of  work  to  the  study  and  solution  of  problems  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  industry  and  which  are 
quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  problems  that  the 
Association  was  organized  to  handle.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Association  is  failing  to  keep  on  with  its 
primary  research  and  educational  activities;  I  do  em¬ 
phasize,  however,  that  more  could  be  done  on  these 
primary  activities,  and  with  much  greater  benefit  to  the 
industry  and  the  public  which  consumes  its  products,  if 
the  Association  were  not  compelled  to  act  upon 
problems,  many  of  them  without  reason,  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  the  industry. 

“Among  the  questions  to  which  the  industry  and  As¬ 
sociation  have  had  to  devote  considerable  time  since  the 
convention  have  been  the  definition  of  ‘area  of  produc¬ 
tion’  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  and  proposals  to 
amend  the  law ;  interpretation  of  the  labeling  provisions 
of  the  new  food  law,  and  legislation  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  labeling  requirements ;  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  definitions  and  standards  for  canned  foods  as 
authorized  under  the  new  food  law ;  legislative  proposals 
to  remove  the  exemption  of  canning  crops  from  the 
orders  section  of  the  Agricutural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act;  and  simplification  of  containers.  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  required  conferences  and  meetings  in  Washington 
to  which  canners  devoted  day  after  day  of  their  time. 

“And  may  I,  at  this  point,  express  to  those  who  gave 
of  their  time  and  ability,  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
industry  for  the  work  they  have  done.  I  wish  I  could 
say  definitely  that  you  will  not  be  called  on  soon  for 
further  consultation  and  assistance,  but  all  I  can  now 
do  is  to  express  the  hope  that  the  calls  will  become  more 
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piAGINE  a  world  without  canned  foods 
...  a  world  without  sufficient  food. 
Heekin  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  ...  to  work  with  the 
canners.  The  Heekin  Food  Research 
Department  is  at  your  disposal.  Heekin 
Faultless  Closing  Machines  send  your 


pack  out  in  perfect  condition.  Millions  of 
cans  are  always  waiting  in  great  ware¬ 
houses  for  prompt  delivery.  With  Heekin 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  emergency. 
Every  car  of  cans  is  delivered  when  you 
want  it. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Heekin  Cans 
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infrequent  and  that,  if  and  when  they  do  come,  you  will 
continue  to  give  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
has  made  our  Association  work  so  successful.” 

LUNCHEON  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CAROTHERS 
Outlining  the  objectives  of  his  economic-research 
studies  on  the  canning  industry,  and  his  plans  for  the 
work.  Dr.  Neil  Carothers  of  Lehigh  University  said,  in 
part: 

“It  was  agreed  that  the  first  approach  should  be  on 
the  financial  operations  and  methods  of  the  canning 
industry. 

“The  reasons  for  this  financial  approach  are,  first, 
that  the  present  situation  of  the  canning  industry  is 
obviously  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  financial  practices 
of  the  industry.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  has  had  an  extraordinary  growth  in  size 
of  operations  and  variety  of  product.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  continually  changing  technique  of  production, 
method  of  financing,  and  system  of  distribution.  Many 
of  the  present  methods  of  the  industry  are  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  generations  of  experience  in  a  settled  industry. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  recent  and  experimental  ex¬ 
pedients  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  expansion  of 
production,  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  the  rise 
of  chain  store  markets,  and  the  problems  of  nine  years 
of  depression.  Without  any  investigation  whatever  of 
canning  industry  practice,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an 
extremely  complex  problem  of  financing  fixed  capital, 
raw  materials,  and  containers.  The  public  press  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  canning 
industry  have  both  referred  to  special  problems  of  the 
industry  relating  to  financial  methods. 

“My  first  job  has  been  to  learn  all  that  I  could  about 
the  industry.  I  have  been  doing  this  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  through  individual  conferences  with  persons 
familiar  with  the  industry,  through  study  of  reports  of 
canners  and  can  companies,  and  through  conferences 
with  steel  company  experts  in  tin-plate.  One  result  of 
these  activities  is  my  conviction  that  the  canning 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  complex  industries  in  the 
country.  It  faces  problems  of  depression,  changing 
technique,  government  regulation,  and  taxation  com¬ 
mon  to  all  industry.  But  it  has  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  own,  due  to  a  combination  of  difficult  and 
delicate  forces.  Among  these  are  seasonal  production, 
fluctuating  prices,  intense  competition,  and  large  value 
of  product  in  relation  to  fixed  investment.  These  are 
not  discoveries  of  mine.  They  are  familiar  facts.  But 
the  general  weight  and  influence  of  these  factors  I  have 
to  know  if  the  survey  is  to  be  sound,  and  I  have  had  to 
learn  the  facts  from  the  bottom  up. 

“Among  the  data  necessary  were  reports  on  the 
financial  relations  of  canners  with  the  can  companies, 
the  local  banks,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  producers  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
farm  products.  If  the  can  companies  could  be  persuaded 
to  tabulate  their  entire  credit  history  and  their  entire 
credit  relations  and  give  me  the  results,  it  would  be 
possible  to  cut  out  of  the  canners’  general  questionnaire 
a  number  of  very  intimate  questions.  After  consulting 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Secretary  Gorrell 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  successful  attempt,  I  went 


ahead  on  that  line.  There  were  unavoidable  delays  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  number  of  chief  executives  of  the 
can  companies.  But  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  ranking  officers  of  two  of  the  most 
important  can  companies,  as  well  as  correspondence  and 
conferences  with  others.  All  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  get  in  touch  have  promised  cooperation. 
They  have  not  agreed  to  answer  every  question,  but 
they  have  agreed  to  answer  any  questions  which  do  not 
involve  privileged  and  private  matters  confidential 
between  company  and  individual  customer.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  taken  in  person 
by  me  to  the  can  companies  to  which  it  will  go. 

“The  same  procedure  has  been  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

“The  objective  of  this  first  part  of  the  survey  is  to 
find  out  (1)  whether  the  chief  difficulties  are  in  financ¬ 
ing,  (2)  what  practices  are  undesirable,  (3)  whether 
undesirable  practices  can  be  eliminated,  (4)  what  finan¬ 
cial  practices  are  best  adapted  to  safeguard  this 
industry,  and  (5)  whether  the  best  practices  can  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  industry.  Obviously  these  questions  relate 
equally  to  canners’  financial  position,  to  relations  with 
banks  and  can  companies  and  growers,  and  to  methods 
of  selling  product.  I  hope  that  conclusions  on  these  five 
questions  can  be  reached  by  the  end  of  this  year  for 
such  presentation  to  the  industry  at  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  as  the  Economic  Research  Committee  may  consider 
desirable. 

“At  this  time  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  survey 
can  be  completed  in  less  than  the  maximum  time 
originally  suggested  and  with  less  expense  than  the 
sums  appropriated.  In  all  probability  the  questionnaire 
program  will  yield  a  great  amount  of  information  but 
will  not  yield  all  that  will  be  needed.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  most  necessary  information  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  questionnaire.  In  any  event  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  questionnaires  by  a 
carefully  outlined  program  of  field  investigations.  These 
will  not  consume  an  excessive  amount  in  time  or 
expense.” 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  three  whose  deaths  have  occurred  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board :  Elmer  E.  Chase,  former 
president  of  the  Association;  Dr.  Willard  D.  Bigelow, 
director  of  the  Washington  Research  Laboratories ;  and 
Harry  A.  White,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

• 

THE  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  office  of  Anchor  Hocking  and  Glass 
Corporation  and  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation  will  be 
closed  as  of  June  1st  and  a  new  office  opened  at  216  Security 
Building,  Minneapolis  to  more  extensively  serve  the  company’s 
customers  in  that  territory.  W.  F.  Strache,  Manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  office  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  new  office  assisted  by 
S.  T.  Murnane. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  1 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Rotary  Club  at  noon. 

June  1 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Nation  Wide  Stores,  at  8:00  P.M. 

June  5 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Association  of  Manufacturers’, 
Representatives,  at  noon. 

June  5 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Stewards  and  Caterers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  8:30  P.  M. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CAN1\ERS* 


PEAS 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  18th,  1939 — Pea  seeding  season 
completed  early  this  month  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
germinate  seed  and  give  satisfactory  plant  growth  to 
date.  Rainfall  is  needed  now  to  continue  satisfactory 
growth  and  development  of  this  crop. 

BRUNSWICK,  MAINE,  May  18th,  1939 — Planting  only 
started  last  week,  season  about  two  weeks  late. 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK,  May  24th,  1939 — Acreage  re¬ 
duced  about  10  per  cent.  Planting  about  ten  days  later 
than  normal.  Weather  has  been  very  dry  but  are 
having  a  few  showers  today. 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK,  May  23rd,  1939 — Twenty  per 
cent  reduction  in  acreage,  excellent  stand  but  rainfall 
is  needed. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PENNA.,  May  20th,  1939 — Crops  look 
fine,  but  some  aphids.  Weather  very  dry  and  unless 
we  have  rain  in  the  next  four  days,  yield  will  be  cut. 
Will  not  pack  before  June  20th.  Acreage  cut  50  per 
cent. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  18th,  1939 — Acreage  about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  weather  during  the  past 
month  has  been  rather  dry  which  necessitated  irrigat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  crop.  This  is  not  conducive  to  average 
yield,  but  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  have  had  some 
rain  and  today  the  peas  look  very  little  below  average, 
if  any  at  all.  The  cool  weather  has  retarded  growth 
somewhat  but  will  cause  good  root  development. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  wis..  May  24th,  1939 — The  Spring 
season  is  late,  cold  and  backward.  Our  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced  50  per  cent.  Earliest  plantings  are  up  5  inches. 
Weather  has  been  very  dry.  While  the  crops  are  not 
yet  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture,  we  must  have  rain 
now  or  serious  curtailment  will  result.  Lice  have  been 
reported  in  some  sections,  but  so  far  we  have  not  noted 
any. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  May  18th,  1939 — Planting  two  weeks 
late  with  season  of  high  cold  winds.  Soil  needs  mois¬ 
ture.  Crop  up  six  inches  but  looking  good  under 
conditions.  Acreage  65  per  cent. 

TOMATOES 

PETTIGREW,  ARK.,  May  18th,  1939 — Plants  are  up 
and  will  be  ready  to  transplant  around  the  first  of 
June.  Acreage  contracted  around  two  hundred  acres. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  18th,  1939 — Plant  setting  started 
today.  Soil  condition  and  temperature  not  satisfactory 
for  planting  this  crop. 

PHALANX,  NEW  JERSEY,  May  23rd,  1939 — Plants  now 
going  into  fields.  Weather  very  dry  and  cold.  Too 
soon  to  have  any  idea  of  results.  Acreage  cut  in  half. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PENNA.,  May  20th,  1939 — No  plants  set 
as  yet,  weather  too  dry  and  cold.  Expect  to  set  about 
May  27th.  Average  same  as  1938. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  18th,  1939 — We  have  in¬ 
creased  our  acreage  about  100  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Plants  all  set  and  growing  well.  Cool  weather  and 
some  storms  have  been  conducive  to  stalwart  growth. 


MIDWAY,  TENN.,  May  24th,  1939 — To  date  there  has 
been  no  tomato  plants  set  in  field.  The  weather  has 
been  so  cool  that  the  seed  did  not  come  up.  Too  early 
to  tell  much  about  the  crop. 

BROSIUS,  w.  VA.,  May  24th,  1939 — Nothing  grown  for 
canning  except  tomatoes.  None  of  these  out  as  yet 
and  with  shortage  of  plants  acreage  will  be  cut  con¬ 
siderably. 

CORN 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  May  16th,  1939 — Planting 
proceeding  normally.  A  few  fields  are  up  enough  to 
row.  Acreage  cut  50  per  cent.  Rainfall  is  badly  needed. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  18th,  1939 — Sweet:  Planting  just 
started  this  week  and  growers  reporting  difficulty  hold¬ 
ing  any  moisture  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
provide  satisfactory  seed  bed.  It  appears  that  a  large 
part  of  the  seed  is  going  to  be  planted  in  dry  soil 
and  will  be  dependent  upon  rainfall  for  germination. 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK,  May  24th,  1939 — Acreage  re¬ 
duced  about  10  per  cent.  Planting  will  start  next  week. 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK,  May  23rd,  1939 — Just  planting 
with  20  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PENNA.,  May  20th,  1939 — Very  little 
planted. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  18th,  1939 — Acreage  re¬ 
duced  so  that  we  are  planting  about  one-third  of  what 
we  had  last  year.  All  the  planting  is  completed  and 
about  half  the  acreage  is  above  the  ground.  Crop  looks 
well  due  to  recent  storms. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  24th,  1939 — Our  earliest 
plantings  are  up  nicely  and  look  good.  We  have  dis¬ 
continued  planting  on  account  of  the  dry  condition. 
Our  acreage  is  reduced  50  per  cent,  and  if  the  dryness 
continues,  we  will  cut  still  more. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  May  24th,  1939 — Planting  just 
started,  small  acreage. 

BEANS 

PETTIGREW,  ARK.,  May  18th,  1939 — Beans  are  up  and 
looking  well,  about  sixty  acres  planted. 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  May  16th,  1939 — Planting 
just  started,  soil  dry.  Plants  may  lay  in  ground  some¬ 
time  before  germinating.  Acreage  cut  66  2/3  per  cent. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  18th,  1939 — String  bean  seeding 
begun  May  15th.  Soil  condition  and  temperature  not 
satisfactory  for  planting  this  crop. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PENNA.,  May  20th,  1939 — Lima :  Plant¬ 
ing  will  start  about  June  1st  if  we  have  rain.  Acreage 
same  as  1938. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  May  18th,  1939 — Acreage  60  per  cent, 
will  not  plant  until  25th  of  this  month. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  May  24th,  1939 — Green  Wax :  Plant¬ 
ing  just  started,  soil  dry  on  top,  sub-soil  fairly  moist. 


^Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  reports 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Ameriean  ^ 

HOT  WATER  PRE-HEATERS  a  ■  _ 

Pasteurizers 

Simplicity  in  design  and  open-  A/  li 

ation  characterizes  the  CRCO  "C 

American  Hot  Water  Pre-Heater  ■- 

and  Pasteurizer.  No  overheating,  burning  on  or  scorching 
of  liquids  or  semi-liquids. 

Manufactured  hy  CRCO  and  conforming  to  the  well- 
known  high  standards  of  quality,  American  Heaters  present 
the  satisfactory  answer  to  packers’  problems  of  quality  and 
costs. 

Available  in  15  and  10  foot  lengths,  with  thermostatic 
bulb  control. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  A  P-1  AND  PRICES 

The  Ameriean  Line 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SERVICED  BY 


Compani/,  Ineorporafad 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  V.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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The  Right  Sort  oi  Broker 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


WHEN  asked  to  suggest  several  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  column  a  friend  said :  “If  I  were 
in  your  place  I  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  writ¬ 
ing  about  brokers.  The  sort  to  select,  how  to  select 
them  and  afterwards,  the  training  one  should  give 
them  in  order  that  they  might  develop  into  the  out¬ 
standing  representatives  for  which  we  are  all  looking.” 
“Illinois”  in  The  Canning  Trade  weekly  has  been 
doing  the  industry  a  service  by  concluding  many  of 
his  weekly  contributions  with  something  about  the 
broker.  It  goes  without  saying  it  seems  as  if  he  might 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
himself.  In  such  a  case  he  would  like  us  to  believe 
all  we  need  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  a  broker  to  fill 
our  every  need,  is  to  employ  a  member  of  the  well 
known  association  formed  by  and  for  the  leading 
brokers  of  the  country.  As  much  as  I  admire  and 
respect  many  fine  men  in  this  organization  I  can  not 
agree  with  him  on  all  points. 

In  my  opinion,  many  loyal,  efficient  brokers  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Association ;  many  more  are 
members  but  are  not  rendering  a  service  that  is  one 
hundred  per  cent,  that  wonderful  combination  of 
manufacturers  representative  and  buyers  agent.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  we  go  into  that,  however. 
In  the  first  instance  I  am  sure  many,  many  canners 
are  not  represented  by  as  good  brokers  as  they  might 
have  been  if  they  had  in  the  beginning  selected  them 
with  their  principal  duties  firmly  in  mind.  I  know  it 
may  seem  silly  to  expect  anything  from  a  broker  other 
than  that  he  function,  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  as  a 
sales  representative  of  the  packer,  on  the  basis  agreed 
on  when  the  contract  was  drawn ;  but  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  brokers 
do  operate  one  can  not  help  wishing  all  might  be  as 
efficient  as  the  rare  few. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  primary  suggestion  of  my  friend. 
Let’s  see  what  sort  of  a  broker  we  desire.  If  we  are 
operating  largely  for  buyer’s  label,  if  our  goods  lack 
identity  in  the  minds  of  many  consumers,  if  we  are 
to  continue  selling  our  goods  along  these  lines,  we  need 
look  only  for  a  brokerage  house  well  acquainted  in  its 
market,  well  established  in  the  minds  of  its  buyers,  and 
willing  to  take  on  our  line  together  with  the  several 
they  are  already  handling.  From  such  a  house  we  will 
get  action  of  a  sort,  if  we  are  fortunate  in  having  stocks 
of  goods  in  wanted  grades  and  sizes.  If  we  entertain 
and  act  favorably  often  enough  on  offers,  we  will  move 
our  goods  after  a  fashion.  If  all  we  are  looking  for  in 
the  busine.ss  is  the  exchanging  of  dollars,  in  order  that 
we  may  again  put  our  capital  back  into  the  merry-go- 
round  next  season,  if  we  do  not  expect  to  attempt 
sometime  the  creation  of  consumer  demand,  we  may  as 
well  accept  the  offer  of  a  fast  moving,  “merchandising” 
brokerage  house,  and  set  our  offers  alongside  of  the 
many  others  of  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  quality. 
Make  no  mistake.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  big 


houses  representing  many  canners.  I  feel  the  field 
broker  fills  a  need  in  the  canning  business.  But  if  my 
line  excels  in  quality,  if  I  have  no  immediate  need  for 
accepting  offers  dangerously  near  or  below  the  cost  of 
production,  I  will  look  farther  and  engage  a  broker 
handling  no  other  line  of  canned  foods  but  one  who 
instead,  is  selling  specialties.  They  need  not  be  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  but  it  would  make  the  broker  more 
desirable  in  my  eyes  if  the  majority  of  accounts  he 
handled  were  those  supported  by  strong  national  or 
local  advertising. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  paint  too  doleful  a  picture. 
Possibly  your  experience  among  brokers  indicates  that 
all  are  studious  gentlemen,  all  committed  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  their  principals,  even  though 
they  make  little  if  any  brokerage  by  so  doing.  When 
you  actually  locate  such  brokers,  treasure  them  as  you 
would  your  dearest  possession.  Listen  to  their  advice, 
act  favorably  on  it  when  you  can,  and,  above  all  else, 
work  along  lines  they  may  indicate  if  you  possibly  can. 
You  can  find  them ;  they  are  generally  new  or  compara¬ 
tively  new  in  the  business,  not  too  successful  at  the 
moment  but  destined  to  grow.  Hitch  your  sales  wagon 
to  their  sales  star  and  grow  along  with  them.  But  read 
for  a  moment  w'hat  may  happen  to  you  if  you  are  pack¬ 
ing  a  specialty,  backing  it  with  national  advertising 
and  happen  to  run  afoul  of  some  high  pressure  broker¬ 
age  house  who  locates  for  you  a  perfectly  wonderful 
opportunity,  so  they  say,  for  you  to  move  some  of  your 
unwieldy  surplus  for  buyer’s  label.  The  money  to  be 
obtained  for  this  sale  will  be  promptly  forthcoming; 
the  account  rates  high  in  merchandising  circles;  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  pack  your  advertised  quality  under 
buyer’s  label  at  ten  per  cent  or  more  under  your  regu¬ 
lar  list.  The  volume  brokers,  looking  for  brokerage, 
will  give  you  just  such  advice.  They  will  be  unable  to 
give  you  any  other  as  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
developing  local  merchandising  campaigns  designed  to 
move  goods  instead  of  decreasing  profits.  In  a  moment 
of  weakness  you  fall  for  the  line ;  the  money  to  be  paid 
for  the  goods  looks  good  to  you,  and  anyway,  your 
ingenuity  in  devising  local  sales  campaigns  to  move 
goods  is  about  exhausted.  Then  what  happens?  I’ll 
tell  you.  The  first  thing  you  know  your  valued  dis¬ 
tributor  of  years  standing  says;  “Look  here,  I  have 
spent  seventeen  years,  more  or  less,  in  establishing 
your  line  and  yesterday  when  our  men  started  out  on 
the  trade  everywhere  they  went  they  found  so  and  so’s 
private  label  on  hand  in  ten  and  fifteen  case  lots  at 
the  same  list  as  yours.  What’s  more  they  were  told 
you  packed  it.  Our  retail  customers  all  felt  they  might 
as  well  buy  the  private  label  at  your  list  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  super  market  competition,  as  to  continue 
buying  your  line  subjected  as  it  is  to  drastic  price 
cuts  by  large  distributors  anxious  to  draw  trade  to 
their  stores.  Our  men  cut  samples;  as  familiar  as 
they  are  with  your  quality  they  had  to  agree  that  prob¬ 
ably  you  did  pack  the  goods  their  customers  took  on 
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in  a  deal.  Until  this  lot  of  stuff  has  been  disposed  of 
to  the  consumer,  we  won’t  be  able  to  sell  a  great  deal 
for  you,”  You  see,  you  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too.  Specialty  brokers  do  not  proffer  such  advice. 
They  try  instead  to  suggest  plans  whereby  you  may  for 
a  small  expenditure  of  cash,  keep  on  selling  at  list,  and 
at  the  same  time  interest  more  consumers  in  your 
label. 

You  may  have  to  try  several  different  plans  in  as 
many  different  markets,  not  all  of  them  will  work  but 
some  will.  In  any  case,  you  do  not  help  tear  down 
something  you  have  spent  years  in  building.  When 
you  select  your  broker,  select  one  that  fits  in  with  your 
general  plan  of  merchandising. 

As  to  how  to  select  a  broker,  there  are  probably  as 
many  plans,  all  workable,  as  there  are  men  to  do  the 
picking.  Personally  I  have  generally  gotten  specialty 
brokers  to  sell  a  specialty  line.  Never  in  any  case 
would  I  select  a  sugar  broker  to  sell  a  line  requiring  a 
lot  of  retail  sales  work,  or  one  calling  for  frequent 
contacts  with  the  principal  buyers  in  the  line.  Catch  a 
brokerage  office  in  the  midst  of  a  sugar  movement  and 
you  catch  a  tartar !  All  cars  are  sidetracked  to  let  the 
stream  liner  pass.  All  office  movement  is  based  on 
what  has  to  be  done  for  the  sugar  accounts.  You  may 
cool  your  heels  in  the  outer  office  or  watch  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  advance  in  league  standing  until  the  flurry 
has  passed. 

Getting  back  again  to  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  I  would  be  guided  largely  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  their  National  Secretary  in  selecting 
brokers.  But  only  after  outlining  carefully  to  him  the 
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type  of  broker  in  which  I  was  interested,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  I  expected  him  to  do. 

There  is  not  space  enough  remaining  in  this  article 
to  any  more  than  touch  on  the  training  I  would  give 
a  broker.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  wheel  that 
squeaks  the  loudest  gets  the  most  grease.  I  have  often 
heard  broker  friends  say  that  so  and  so’s  account  was 
a  “noisy”  account  but  they  liked  it  just  the  same.  By 
that  they  meant  the  principal  was  on  them  all  the  time 
with  sales  records,  inquiries  as  to  why  more  sales  were 
not  being  made  and  all  that,  but  each  contact  by  cor¬ 
respondence  did  just  a  little  something  toward  creating 
more  business.  In  other  words,  keep  up  a  barrage  of 
crop  and  stock  information.  Inform  your  brokers 
fully  and  often  as  to  just  what  you  have  for  sale.  If 
you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  let  each  indicate  the 
sale  plan  he  would  like  to  have  followed  in  his  market. 
One  may  have  available  retail  men  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade.  These  men  should  be  able  to  sell  a 
profitable  number  of  cases  for  later  delivery  when 
packed,  even  though  you  do  not  go  in  for  retail  sales 
work.  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  outlined,  let  them  do 
the  retail  work.  Another  may  have  secured  fine  dis¬ 
tribution  in  his  market  by  means  of  local  radio  pub¬ 
licity.  If  the  suggested  campaign  is  within  your  means, 
take  it  on.  Maybe  next  year  you  will  want  to  adapt  it 
to  your  entire  distribution  area.  As  for  particular 
training,  ground  your  brokers  in  your  product  set-up, 
your  company  policies.  As  often  as  you  can,  set  up 
for  them  sales  quotas  and  offer  incentives  for  their 
attainment.  At  an  early  date  I’ll  write  more  on  this 
subject  of  brokers. 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  unut  act  urjers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of 

THE  STOCKTON  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.  has  been  launched  at  San 
Francisco,  California  by  B.  H.  Body,  formerly  in  the  canning 
business  at  Oakland,  California,  and  is  handling  the  lines  of 
Stockton  Food  Products,  Inc.,  Stockton,  California,  packers  of  a 
lai’ge  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Offices  have  been  opened  at 
16  Calif oi’nia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  LABOR  DISPUTE  of  Alaska  Salmon  workers, 
the  size  of  the  pack  now  becomes  even  more  of  a  question  because 
of  the  lateness  in  reaching  accord,  a  number  of  operators  will 
not  open  their  plants  at  all  and  many  others  were  seriously 
hindered  in  their  preparations  for  this  season.  To  date  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  run  has  been  particularly  light.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  on  fancy  fish  are  expected  to  be  high  in  comparison 
with  last  year’s  prices. 

THE  1939  EDITION  OF  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tin  Research  and  Development  Council,  compiled  by 
the  Council’s  statistical  office  at  The  Hague,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  From  this  Year  Book  one  may  trace  the  development  of 
the  world’s  tin  industry  from  an  output  of  about  8,000  long  tons 
a  year  in  1800  to  over  208,000  tons  in  1937.  The  reduced  demand 
in  1938  brought  world  output  to  148,400  tons — nearly  29  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1937.  The  principal  producers  in  1938,  were: 
British  Malaya,  43,247  tons;  Bolivia,  25,371  tons,  and  the 
Netherlands,  East  Indies,  21,024  tons.  The  book  gives  the  tin 
production  of  all  producing  ai*eas  since  1800,  covering  not  only 
the  production  of  each  country,  but  also  in  some  cases  the  out¬ 
puts  of  individual  companies.  All  the  industries  which  consume 
tin  are  covered  by  the  statistics,  including  tinplate,  canning, 
solder,  bronze,  collapsible  tubes,  the  motor  industry  and  the 
railways.  The  Year  Book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  by  graphs, 
contains  about  200  pages  size  IOV2X8  inches  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  International  Tin  Research  and  Development  Council, 
Fraser  Road,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  England,  or  from  the 
Council’s  Statistical  Office,  Prinsessegracht  21,  The  Hague, 
Holland,  at  nominal  cost. 

A  NEW  SANITARY  ROTARY  BLANCHER  is  being  offered  by  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Company,  for  which  they  claim  eleven  definite  points 
of  superiority  in  this  latest  forw'ard  step  in  blancher  design  and 
construction.  The  new  features  are  based  on  the  careful  study 
of  cannery  requirements  and  every  canner  in  need  of  such 
equipment  should  get  full  details.  A  folder  describing  the 
machine  is  available  by  addresing  CRCO  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

UNION  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY,  operated  by  E.  A.  Craddock, 
at  Union  City,  Tennessee,  is  at  the  present  time  canning  the 
first  spinach  to  be  grown  in  that  section.  Beans  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  canning  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spinach  pack  and 
these  to  be  followed  by  the  canning  of  tomatoes. 


CANNERS  IN  ARGENTINA  have  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  support  of  a  plan  to  provide  for  a  drawback  on  tin 
plate  and  a  reduction  on  the  price  of  sugar  which  will  permit 
them  to  enter  into  export  business  in  world  markets.  Prices  on 
these  commodities  are  so  high  at  the  present  time  that  export 
business  cannot  be  considered.  Fruit  canning  in  Argentina  is 
largely  confined  to  peaches  and  pears,  the  annual  pack  approxi¬ 
mating  300,000  cases  of  24  2V^s  for  each  commodity. 

• 

WILLIAM  TIMSON,  President  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation. 


INTEREST 


SUIT  TO  FORECLOSE  a  $100,000  mortgage  has  been  filed  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpoi’ation  against  the  Gi’eco  Canning  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
California.  G.  W.  Ellis  has  been  appointed  temporary  receiver. 
The  RFC  took  action  on  the  ground  that  the  canning  concern 
failed  to  pay  its  first  $10,000  semi-annual  installment  last 
January. 

• 

TWO  INTERESTING  LITTLE  BOOKLETS  “New  Ways  to  Serve 
Canned  Fruits”  and  “New  Ways  to  Serve  Canned  Vegetables” 
have  been  released  by  American  Can  Company  and  have  already 
reached  a  distribution  of  66,726  copies.  These  colorful  receipe 
booklets  give  pertinent  facts  about  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
a  simple,  handy  chart  on  can  sizes  and  a  grand  selection  of 
receipes  using  the  various  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  as  in¬ 
gredients  for  delicious,  appetizing  dishes.  All  of  the  receipes 
have  been  tested  in  Canco’s  Testing  Kitchen.  This  new  receipe 
test  service  for  home  economists  has  been  so  enthusiastically 
received  that  at  the  present  time  over  204,418  copies  of  receipe 
booklets  have  been  distributed.  It  is  a  service  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  home  economists,  teachers  and  home  demonstration 
agents. 


BURT  POWERS  AND  RODNEY  KOONTZ  of  the  Gaston  Canning 
Company  have  purchased  the  Covalt  Canning  Company  at 
Swayzee,  Indiana  and  will  pack  tomatoes  this  season.  The 
plant  is  a  new  one  being  built  only  two  years  ago  and  is  equipped 
with  thoroughly  modern  machinery.  Fi’ed  Covalt,  the  original 
owner,  will  devote  his  time  to  farming. 

• 

SABBAGH,  FARKOUH  &  COMPANY,  6,  Boulevard  Zaghloul,  6, 
Alexandria,  Egypt  is  contemplating  entering  into  the  business 
of  canning  of  turtle  meats,  turtle  soups,  prauns  and  spinach  as 
well  as  many  other  items  and  is  desirous  of  contacting  firms  in 
position  to  equip  a  complete  canning  plant.  They  may  be 
reached  as  above. 

• 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY,  Chicago,  announces  the  completion  of  its 
new  1278  page  General  Catalog  No.  800,  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  catalog  it  has  ever  issued,  containing  list  prices, 
dimensions,  weights,  and  engineering  data  on  power  transmis¬ 
sion  machinery,  and  on  equipment  for  handling  screening, 
drying,  cooling,  preparing  materials  mechanically.  A  44  page 
pictorial  section  in  the  forepart  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
giving  the  recipient  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  many  products  that 
the  company  makes.  Never  has  Link-Belt  General  Catalog  con¬ 
tained  such  a  comprehensive  line  of  power  transmission  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  various  forms  of  positive  drives.  This  section 
comprises  417  pages.  There  are  376  pages  on  chains  and 
sprocket  wheels;  343  pages  on  the  various  types  of  elevating  and 
conveying  equipment.  Then  come  pages  on  screening,  washing, 
drying  machinery;  power  shovels;  car  spotters;  ice  crusher- 
slingers;  automatic  coal  stoker;  and  29  pages  of  useful  engin- 
neering  tables  and  data  in  convenient  form  for  handy  reference. 

• 

w.  J.  WHITHERS,  of  W.  J.  Withers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  selling 
agent  for  the  Manteca  Canning  Company,  is  making  a  trip  to 
New  York,  having  gone  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  is 
expected  home  late  in  June. 

STUART  c.  THOMPKINS,  at  one  time  in  the  insurance  business 
at  San  Francisco,  and  more  recently  a  broker  specializing  in 
food  products,  is  again  operating  as  an  insurance  broker,  giving 
special  attention  to  cannery  accounts. 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  JUICES 

HIS  is  a  new  volume  on  a  new  subject  by  Donald 
K.  Tressler,  Ph.D.,  head  Division  of  Chemistry, 
New  York  State  (Geneva)  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Cornell  University,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Maynard  A,  Joslyn,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fruit  Technology,  University  of  California,  and 
Assistant  Chemist  in  the  California  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  George  L. 
Marsh,  M.S.,  Associate,  California  Agricultural  Ex- 
l)eriment  Station,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Published  by  The 
Avi  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  utilization  and  the  manufacture  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices  has  gone  forward  with  such  strides 
that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  plainly  needed.  The  one 
thing  which  will  keep  any  juice  in  popular  favor  is  the 
quality  of  the  product.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
room  for  a  low  grade,  poor  product.  As  a  consequence 
all  juice  makers  ought  to  be  sure  that  they  know  the 
business,  and  take  no  chances.  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Juices”  will  meet  a  warm  welcome  we  feel  sure.  The 
book  is  well  printed,  6x9,  549  pages,  completely  in¬ 
dexed  for  quick  reference. 

CANNING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  CROWS 

HE  production  of  canned  foods  in  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  substantially,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  pack  of  apples  and  apple  products  produced  in 
the  fruit  belt  of  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1936,  so  that  Pennsylvania  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  leading  apple  canning  states.  Likewise,  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  pack  of  tomatoes  has  doubled  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  packs  of  peas,  corn,  beans,  sour  cherries 
and  mushrooms  have  also  increased  appreciably  during 
recent  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  that  the  Pennsylvania  Canning  Industry  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  sound  period  of  expansion  because  of  numerous 
advantages  for  the  production  of  canning  crops  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  particularly  because  of  the  great 
stress  processors  of  the  Commonwealth  are  placing  on 
i  be  production  of  high-quality  products. 

In  closing  the  report,  the  Department  points  out  that 
’  he  demand  for  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  has  also 
been  expanding  rapidly  during  recent  years.  Contract- 
ig  with  Pennsylvania  growers  for  the  production  of 
■e  1939  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  now  in 
ogress. 

• 

iiKRSHEL  RATHKON,  one  of  the  organizers,  22  years  ago,  of  the 
'  ur  Canning  Company  at  Redkey,  Indiana,  former  President 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association  and  a  Director  of  the 
ational  Canners  Association  has,  because  of  poor  health, 
posed  of  his  interests  in  the  canning  firm  to  Harry  L.  Auker- 
an  and  Clement  L.  Arthur,  his  associates.  Two  years  ago 
'avid  E.  Cook,  one  of  the  original  founders,  sold  his  interests 
the  company.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  company  name 
as  coined  by  taking  the  first  initial  in  the  surname  of  each 
ember  of  the  original  firm. 

• 

FAZEL  brothers’  COMPANY,  growers  of  hybrid  seed  corn  have 
ought  the  Old  Grimes  Canning  Company  plant  at  Perry,  Iowa. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PROTECT 

Asainst  Fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  and  acids. 

GLOBE  KANRYTEX 
CONVEYOR  BELTING 

The  belt  that  lasts  longer  -  its  tough  treatment  resists 
the  juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  belt  that  is  easy  to  keep  clean  -  it  may  be  wash¬ 
ed  with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 

The  belt  that  will  save  you  money  -  it  costs  less  than 
most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better  service. 
Furnished  in  brown  or  white,  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX 
or  write  to: 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1400  CLINTON  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 


WHOLESALE  VOLUME  BETTER 

HE  return  of  retailers  to  more  normal  buying 
policies  has  favorably  affected  volume  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets,  a  significant  development  considering 
that  wholesale  business  has  been  lagging  behind  retail 
lines  for  several  months,  A  larger  proportion  of  retail 
buying  also  is  noted  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  for 
sixty  and  ninety-day  periods. 

Some  now  predict  that  a  rise  will  take  place  in  the 
general  wholesale  commodity  price  level  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  ratio  of  current  sales  to  inventories  on  hand. 
This  sales-inventory  ratio  does  not  figure  importantly 
any  more,  however,  as  transportation  facilities  are  now 
such  as  to  make  larger  inventories  unnecessary,  trade 
experts  point  out.  The  relation  of  sales  totals  to  out¬ 
put  capacity  is  deemed  far  more  important. 

MARK-UPS  IN  STATE  LAWS 

INTEREST  of  the  food  trade  and  other  merchandising 
fields  is  centered  on  the  effort  being  made  in  New 
Jersey  to  upset  the  Unfair  Sales  Act  of  that  state. 
The  law  which  is  being  contested  in  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  established  invoice  cost,  or  the  cost  of 
replacement  within  30  days,  as  the  minimum  price  at 
which  foods  may  be  sold  by  retail  grocers.  Other 
State  Unfair  Sales  laws  which  prohibit  selling  below 
cost  (they  now  number  27)  establish  in  many  cases  a 
minimum  of  6  per  cent  retail  mark-up,  the  basis  con¬ 
tained  in  the  model  Unfair  Sales  Law  of  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee.  California 
provides  for  an  8  per  cent  mark-up  over  invoice  cost, 
Minnesota  10  per  cent,  and  Arizona  the  extreme  basis 
of  12  per  cent. 

Consumer  groups  have  brought  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  bear  against  mark-ups  in  excess  of  6  per  cent, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  they  have  been  joined  in  a 
number  of  instances  by  manufacturers  and  certain 
retail  interests.  Other,  however,  more  recently  have 
shown  that  a  fairly  wide  mark-up  is  justified  to  cover 
delivery  services  and  the  extension  of  credit  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Independent  grocers  are  included  in  this  group. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  mark-up  figure  will  serve  in 
all  sections. 

Excessive  widening  of  the  mark-up  margin,  many 
believe,  may  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Unfair  Sales 
legislation  if  strong  opposition  is  aroused.  “They 
would  do  better,”  according  to  one  opinion,  “to  empha¬ 
size  the  added  service  they  furnish  in  their  selling  and 
advertising  activities,  to  differentiate  them  from  their 
cash  and  carry  competitors,  rather  than  to  seek  reim¬ 
bursement  by  forcing  all  retailers  to  raise  their  prices 
under  Unfair  Sales  laws.” 


MORE  CHAIN  PROFIT  DATA 

ASHINGTON— With  combined  assets  of  $230,- 
537,304  fourteen  chain  grocery  and  food  stores 
reported  a  combined  operating  profit  of  $10,- 
436,860,  or  1  per  cent  of  the  $1,047,044,908  of  combined 
sales  in  1937,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  report  released  contains  a  summary  of  selected 
data  on  fourteen  corporations  operating  chain  grocery 
and  food  stores  registered  under  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

MORE  STRIKES  AMONG  FISHERFOLKS 

OSTON — Six  trawlers  already  have  been  tied  up 
and  others  of  the  company’s  twenty-one  vessels 
will  be  withdrawn  from  service  as  result  of  a  strike 
of  375  employes,  the  General  Seafoods  Corporation 
.said. 

Since  the  strike  has  closed  its  processing  plants  at 
Boston  and  Gloucester,  the  company  said,  it  would  be 
impractical  to  bring  in  additional  fish.  Probably  500 
crew  members  and  200  longshoremen  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  the  company  believed. 

The  strike  was  called  by  the  Seafood  Workers’  Union, 
an  affiliate  of  A.  F.  L.’s  International  Longshoremen’s 
Union,  in  an  effort  to  win  a  union  shop,  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  seniority  rights, 

NOTICE  OF  PEA  FIELD  MEETING 

HE  University  of  Maryland  will  hold  a  pea  field 
meeting  at  the  Ridgely  Sub-Station,  Ridgely,  Md., 
at  1 :30  P.  M.,  Thursday,  June  1.  Growers,  canners, 
fieldmen,  .seedsmen,  fertilizer  representatives,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  production  of  peas  for  canning 
are  cordially  invited  to  observe  the  experimental  and 
demonstrational  work  under  way  this  year. 

There  are  over  200  plots  of  peas  in  various  tests  and 
demonstrations,  including : 

1.  Test  of  seven  promising  early  sweet  varieties. 

2.  Preliminary  trial  of  31  varieties  and  strains  of 
.sweet  peas. 

3.  Fertilizer  placement  test,  comparing  different 
band  placements  with  drilled  applications. 

4.  Influence  of  fertilizer  treatments  on  plots  in¬ 
fested  with  root  rot. 

5.  Comparison  of  different  fertilizer  materials 
and  times  of  application  on  yields. 

6.  Influence  on  stands  of  delayed  planting  after 
fertilizer  applications. 

7.  Green  manure  rotation  trials. 

8.  Spraying  and  dusting  test  and  demonstration 
for  control  of  aphids. 

There  will  be  no  speaking,  as  such — just  brief  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  treatments  and  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  plots. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
I’umps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Process  man  with  small  capital  to  help  establish 
small  canning  plant  in  thriving  community,  P.  O.  Box  391, 
Prescott,  Arkansas. 


FOR  SALE — Pea  Machinery,  three  Huntley  Cleaners;  two 
Huntley  13'  Blanchers  with  variable  speeders;  one  Grader  to 
separate  all  sizes;  one  Grader  to  take  out  5  sieve;  one  Huntley 
Shaker  Shoe  Washer;  one  Ayers  Filler.  Write  or  call  Keystone 
Cooperative  Grape  Association,  North  East,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  15'  Sprague-Sells  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher. 
New  drive  gears  and  drum  put  in  last  season,  A1  condition. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address  Box  A-2365,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2V^s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motoi  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
.All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and  quick 
turnover  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  priccj.  Bonded  Scale 
('iiinpany,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


POR  SALE — For  immediate  delivery,  one  nicotine  vapo-fumer 
wdh  engine  and  canvass  complete.  Charles  T.  Wrighton  &  Son, 
F;  Ion,  Maryland. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


I  ANTED  MACHINERY — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling 
n  bine  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-23G7 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


OR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  this  season.  Cab- 
1  e  Plants:  Marion  Market;  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant) 
lenhagen;  Glory  and  Flatdutch.  Tomato  Plants — Rutgers; 
^  'globe;  Stone,  and  Baltimore.  Onion  Plants — Yellow  and 
U  te  Bermuda.  Sweetpotato  Plants — Porto  Rico;  Nancy  Hall. 

oinents  by  express,  or  deliveries  by  truck.  Write,  wire  or 
!  me  for  samples  and  wholesale  prices.  J.  P.  Councill  Com- 
)'  uy,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


It’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  prohahly  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display; 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


WaHAMPEff/^rV 


our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  Thrives 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

.  J  Baltimore 

Serving  ^the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO 


ITS  ECONOMICAL  TO 


means 


KYLER 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 


INl 


BEGIN  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  COSTS 
BUY  KYLER  MACHINES  .  .  .  . 

^'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts.^^ 


Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 
line-up  of  ma- 
chinery  for  a 
complete  can- 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


CONTINUOUS  I  ^ 

VEGETABLE  PEELER  |  ^ 

(Built  under  Urschel  pjT  •jp======^"'  ^ 

A  brand  new  machine  - - - 

that  peels  better  and 

faster  with  least  waste  j 

— feeds  continuously.  M 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 

yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 

more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


/HKE  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES"’  i 

THEYHt 

fOn  CANHEltsfr^  1 


Sprague-Sells  Division  M 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  il 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I 

nFoVD"MACmNERY"cORPbTl”flON""*^ 

■  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPES1 

■  Please  send 

I  Q  Pull  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

■  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Wage-Hour  Worry  Off  For  At  Least  a  Week — Labor  Bent  on 
Trouble-making — Canning  Crops  Late — Unfair  “Stock  Holding 
Reports” — Courage  Coming  Back  to  Canners — Growers 
Saving  Expenses  on  Crops  May  Ruin  All  Hands. 

Note — Latest  on  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  is  that 
nothing  further  can  be  expected  until  after 
June  5th,  when  alterations  or  amendments  may 
be  heard. 

Behind  the  apparent  unrest  of  labor  there  is  a  re¬ 
actionary  element,  bent  upon  interruption  to  all  basic 
products,  particularly  in  the  food  lines,  now  that  they 
have  coal,  steel  and  other  principal  sources  of  employ¬ 
ment,  quite  well  in  hand,  or  think  they  have.  The 
salmon  interests  no  sooner  come  to  terms  with  labor, 
then  labor  troubles  break  out  in  the  can  supply,  then 
in  the  shipping  lines,  in  the  automobile  industry  and 
others,  and  we  may  expect  this  summer  to  see  a  con¬ 
tinuous  labor  turmoil,  new  strikes  being  called  as  soon 
as  any  agreement  is  reached — all  to  the  purpose  of 
interrupting  food  supplies,  to  the  end  that  the  people 
will  be  enraged  through  lack  of  jobs  (earning  power) 
and  by  the  higher  prices  on  foods  due  to  scarcity.  This 
is  not  just  a  chance  happening;  it  is  their  long-planned, 
carefully  prepared  scheme,  and  the  canners  may  find 
it  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate  their  plants,  even 
on  the  reduced  acreages  now  planned  by  them.  All  of 
which  means  that  it  will  cost  much  more  to  produce 
llie  packs  this  ’39  season  than  ever  before,  and  that 
brings  the  subject  within  the  purview  of  this  Review. 
For  unless  you  figure  this  into  any  future  prices  now 
made  you  may  be  caught  badly,  and  the  industry  can¬ 
not  afford  that  after  the  past  year’s  difficulties. 

All  canning  crops  are  late,  very  late  in  instances,  and 
if  the  peculair  weather  so  far  experienced  continues 
on  into  the  season,  only  small  crops  of  poor  quality  can 
i'o.ssibly  result.  From  that  angle  it  looks  like  the  old 
rigmarole:  a  season  of  too  heavy  packs,  resulting  in 
below  cost  prices,  followed  the  next  season  by  too  short 
crops  and  too  high  prices,  to  those  canners  who  were 
c.’ole  to  weather  the  storm.  That  is  what  it  looks  like 
today. 

Crop  Reports  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  might  be, 
Hid  we  wish  more  canners  would  take  up  this  slight 
job,  for  they  are  important,  as  you  can  see. 

On  May  22nd  we  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  a  quarterly  canned 
foods  stock  report  as  of  April  1st.  This  is  not  only 
useless  now,  nearly  two  months  from  the  date  of  com¬ 
pilation,  but  is  decidedly  dangerous  and  unfair.  These 
locks  on  hand  figures  will  be  used  by  many  buyers  as 


in  effect  today,  and  therefore  as  a  club  to  beat  down 
canned  foods  prices  still  further,  utterly  ignoring  the 
fact  that  huge  amounts  of  all  these  goods  have  been 
moved  since  April  1st  and  are  no  longer  “stocks  on 
hand”.  It  is  a  grim  and  grisly  April  Fool  joke,  utterly 
unfair  to  the  canners  who  have  been  feeding  the  public 
excellent  quality  canned  foods  at  less  than  it  cost  to 
produce  them,  for  more  than  a  year. 

THE  MARKET — Taking  the  country  over,  a  peculiar 
picture  is  presented.  On  the  West  Coast  they  are 
having  good  demand,  and  assortments  are  now  badly 
broken,  with  many  canners  completely  sold  out.  As 
you  move  over  to  (flhicago  you  find  a  degree  of  demand, 
with  prices  fairly  firm,  and  the  canners  as  a  rule 
optimistic.  A  slight  diversion  comes  here,  for  as  you 
reach  Western  New  York  State  you  find  the  canners 
well  sold  up,  prices  firm  and  no  attempts  to  get 
bargains.  But  not  so  when  you  come  to  New  York 
City  and  the  eastern  seaboard.  Here  you  find  the 
buyers  still  trying  to  drive  hard  bargains,  full  of  the 
belief  that  there  has  been  no  change  come  over  the 
canned  foods  situation,  and  that  buyers  can  name  their 
own  prices,  and  get  away  with  them.  Better  brokers 
know  better,  but  they  have  to  face  the  prices  made  by 
their  commission-hungry  fellows,  and  it  makes  the 
going  hard.  You  will  be  told  that  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  market  prices,  and  that  trading  is  dull 
not  to  say  dead.  That  is  not  literally  so,  because  there 
is  a  continuous  heavy  volume  of  goods  passing  through 
the  wholesalers  or  to  chains,  every  day,  and  in  constant 
repetition.  The  monthly  statistics  show  this,  if  nothing 
else. 

While  we  have  no  price  changes  worthy  of  special 
notice  we  do  know  that  canners  are  much  stronger  in 
their  ideas,  and  they  say  they  are  selling  the  goods 
at  their  considerably  higher  prices  than  those  quoted 
for  the  cut-rate  chains  and  such  like  market  disrupters. 

The  spinach  pack  has  limped  along  due  in  part  to 
the  crop  but  also  to  the  lack  of  encouragement  in  the 
prices  offered.  Spinach  will  be  one  of  the  first  canned 
crops  to  move  to  higher  prices  and  remain  there,  and 
that  quite  soon,  because  the  pack  has  been  light  every¬ 
where.  The  fact  will  reach  back  to  the  canners  some 
day,  and  then  prices  may  be  put  up.  How  canners  do 
hate  to  ask  a  profit-showing  price  on  anything! 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  strawberry  crop,  if 
you  swallow  the  propaganda  which  the  raw  product 
buyers  seem  to  be  spreading  in  the  daily  papers,  for 
a  purpose,  but  we  have  seen  only  poor  quality  berries, 
the  kind  that  come  from  neglected  fields,  from  old  and 
worn  out  plants ;  whereas  good  berries  come  from  new 
plants  and  proper  cultivation.  The  prices  have  gone 
down  to  a  point  which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
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growers  in  having  refused  to  spend  money  on  this 
season’s  crop. 

The  asparagus  crop  is  proving  light,  possibly  from 
some  of  the  same  cause,  and  tomato  plant  growers 
say  that  the  canners  are  not  taking  plants.  There 
has  been  so  much  croaking  on  the  part  of  supposed 
business  men,  that  no  growers  feel  that  there  is  any 
use  spending  money  on  a  crop,  since  they  will  not  get 
the  cost  out  of  ic.  Carry  that  through  on  the  staple 
crops,  in  the  matter  of  fertilizer  and  cultivation,  and 
the  end  will  be  calamitous. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Firmer — Many  Canners  Sold  Out — Buyers  Waiting  in 
Vain  for  Concessions  in  Price — Corn  Steady — Fewer  Tomato 
Offerings — Peas  Firm — Cherry  Prices  Moving  Up — Fruits 
Generally  are  Strong — New  Fish  Prices. 

New  York,  May  26,  1939. 

UMMARY — New  packs  for  the  1939  season  are 
coming  on  the  market  and  in  the  instance  of  such 
desirable  canned  foods  as  Northwest  strawberries, 
Maine  lobster  and  sardines,  and  West  Coast  cherries, 
the  price  ideas  of  the  packers  disclose  a  pretty  firm 
trend.  An  Oregon  packer  of  cherries  made  his  offering 
too  soon,  in  fact,  and  it  had  to  be  withdrawn  when  the 
price  proved  too  low  in  face  of  high  fruit  costs  and 
heavy  rains.  New  pack  peas  also  w^ere  offered,  but 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  canner.  Volume  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  food  on  the  whole  continues  good. 
It  would  be  better  but  for  the  fact  that  canners  are 
sold  out  on  a  number  of  wanted  items,  particularly  on 
such  things  as  New  York  State  tomatoes  and  peas  of 
better  than  standard  grading,  beets,  carrots,  cherries, 
fish,  and  some  fruits.  With  unseasonably  cold  weather 
returning  this  week  and  production  costs  rendered 
highly  uncertain  later  this  year  by  the  Wages  and 
Hour  Act  and  other  legislation,  the  packers  may  be 
depended  upon  to  resist  the  low  bidding  habits  of  cer¬ 
tain  buyers  we  have  in  mind. 

ASPARAGUS — Packers’  representatives  here  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  over  the  response  to  the  recent 
new  offerings,  especially  on  goods  for  buyers’  labels. 
The  California  goods  are  selling  well  in  other  sections, 
however,  and  chances  for  concessions  are  slight,  even 
though  jobbers  are  expecting  a  repetition  of  the  market 
trend  in  previous  years.  Prices  stay  firm  at  $2.25  to 
$2.35  for  mammoth  and  large  green  packing,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast. 

CORN — The  April  movement  out  of  first  hands  piled 
up  a  large  total  at  1,552,867  cases  against  1,299,637 
cases  in  the  same  time  last  year.  And  although  the 
movement  for  the  August  to  May  period  is  considerably 
under  the  previous  season,  14,532,000  cases  against 
17,244,000,  the  market  tone  here  is  steady.  Some 
firmness  also  is  shown  in  offers  in  the  Middle  West  at 
around  60  cents  for  white,  and  65  cents  for  standard 
yellow,  f.  o.  b.  plant.  Maine  fancy  Bantam  is  held  with¬ 
out  change  at  75  cents  to  80  cents. 


TOMATOES — New  York  canners  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  very  little  on  this  market  and  there  are  indications 
that  higher  prices  would  have  to  be  paid  on  extra 
standard  or  better.  The  volume  seems  to  have  fallen 
off  somewhat  on  Tri-State  goods.  Southern  I’s  are 
quoted  at  38  cents  to  39  cents,  2’s  at  60  cents  to  62V:> 
cents,  2i;>’s  at  85  cents  to  87^  cents,  3’s  at  95  cents  to 
$1.00,  and  lO’s  at  $2.75  to  $2.80.  Juice  in  large  sizes 
has  been  moving  well. 

PEAS — The  offering  of  new  pack  peas  by  a  Southern 
packer  at  70  cents  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
This  price  was  named  on  No.  2  tins  4’s  Alaskas  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  plant  for  immediate  shipment  but  was 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  canner.  Remaining  in¬ 
termediate  and  better  grades  in  New  York  packers’ 
hands  are  held  quite  firmly.  The  stronger  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Wisconsin  territory  makes  for  a  better 
outlook  all  around. 

CHERRIES — Much  firmer  prices  were  named  on 
new  pack  California  cherries  by  several  packers  during 
the  week.  No.  2VVs  were  offered  at  $2.05  for  fancy, 
$1.90  for  choice,  $1.80  for  standard,  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast. 
The  field  cost  of  cherries  was  placed  at  4^2  cents  per 
pound,  a  comparatively  high  level.  An  Oregon  offering 
at  low  prices  was  in  the  market  for  one  day,  but  subse¬ 
quently  withdrawn.  Buyers  are  now  awaiting  the  price 
lists  of  additional  canners  on  Royal  Annes.  The  prices 
named  are  5  cents  to  10  cents  within  those  asked  for 
spot  goods.  Supplies  of  red  sour  pitted  here  are  light, 
with  scattered  lots  of  No.  10  tins  held  at  $5.25,  f.  o.  b. 
plant,  and  no  2’s  available. 

OTHER  FRUITS — The  better  known  Pennsylvania 
packers  are  putting  out  some  strong  ideas  on  apple¬ 
sauce  to  the  local  trade,  and  No.  2  tins  are  priced  up 
to  70  cents  and  72  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  while  lO’s 
are  placed  at  a  range  of  $2.85  to  $3.00.  No  changes 
are  noted  in  peaches  although  the  trade  has  been  led 
to  expect  an  exceptionally  fine  California  yield  owing 
to  ideal  weather  for  the  crop.  Apricots  are  held  quite 
firmly  and  packers  have  moved  up  prices  for  the  dried 
article  substantially. 

STRAWBERRIES — First  new  pack  offerings  were 
made  by  a  packer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the  Red 
Heart  variety.  These  ran  $1.75  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
tails,  fancy,  $1.65  for  choice;  No.  2  tails  at  $2.15  for 
fancy  and  $2.05  for  choice,  and  No.  10  tins  at  $9.50 
for  fancy,  $9.00  for  choice,  and  $5.50  for  water. 

SARDINES — More  Maine  packers  came  out  with 
new  catch  goods  at  $3.25  for  quarter  keyless  oils, 
f.  o.  b.  plant,  but  no  promises  or  guarantees  were 
made  as  to  shipment  owing  to  insufficient  supplies  of 
new  fish.  The  new  pack  in  the  meanwhile  is  moving 
out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  put  into  tins. 

LOBSTER — A  foremost  Maine  packing  interest 
came  out  with  offerings  of  Nova  Scotia  lobster  at  the 
firm  price  of  $1.75  for  quarters,  $3.00  for  halves,  and 
$6.00  for  fiat  I’s,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  plant.  A  short  pack 
this  year  is  in  prospect. 

SALMON — Unsold  stocks  of  old  pack  Alaskas  re¬ 
main  in  a  strong  position  on  the  West  Coast  and  the 
pinks  are  especially  strong.  Standard  is  offered  as 
high  as  $1.10,.f.  o.  b.,  and  fancy  at  $1.15.  Supplies  of 
pinks  and  chums  will  probably  be  off  the  market  some 
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time  next  month,  and  the  new  pack  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  the  end  of  July.  The  heavy  summer  demand 
ahead  therefore  should  have  to  be  met  with  cohoes  and 
reds.  Pink  salmon  in  hands  of  packers  at  the  start 
of  May  was  equivalent  to  about  a  30-day  supply.  Reds 
are  firm  at  $1.95,  Coast,  for  tall  I’s,  buyers’  label. 


Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Method 

INCREASES  YIELD,  INCREASES 
VOLUME  AND  IMPROVES 


The  Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break  Method 
has  proved  a  "lucky  break"  for 
those  carrners  who  are  usins  it.  The 
Lanssenkamp  Method  assures  a  hish- 
er  quality  of  juice— juice  with  Ravor 
and  better  color— and  at  the  same 
time  secures  a  sreater  yield.  The 
Method  also  makes  possible  a  larser 
volume  of  production.  No  corins 
required,  does  not  soften  hard  por¬ 
tion  of  tomato. 

Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  preserves 
vitamin  values  and  inactivates  enzy¬ 
me.  It  preserves  the  pectin  and 
gives  the  juice  better  body,  makes  it 
more  palatable.  To  a  highly  desir¬ 
able  degree,  it  practically  eliminates 
separation. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  latest 
issue  of  Canning  Efficiency  News 
telling  more  about  it. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade' 


Pessimism  and  Optimism — Pea  Crop  Poor  and  Late — Many 
Tomato  Canners  Not  to  Operate — Slow  Buying  Asparagus — 
Bean  Market  Soft — Heavy  Shipment  of  Corn — Beets 
Firm — Routine  Business  in  Fruits. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  26,  1939. 

General  conditions — a  feeling  akin  to  pes¬ 
simism  has  prevailed  recently,  all  of  which  is 
quite  in  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  optimism  and 
confidence  that  ruled  a  month  ago.  Some  say  this 
change  is  due  to: — 

1st  —  Weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
throughout  this  section. 

2nd — An  uneasy  feeling  over  the  financial  situation 
due  to  the  drop  of  stocks. 

3rd — The  smaller  than  expected  grocery  volume  in 
May. 

OPTIMISM — Quite  in  contrast  to  the  above  para¬ 
graph,  a  well  known  Chicago  food  broker,  in  a  recent 
circular  said: 

“The  American  housewife  has  definitely  answered 
the  oft-repeated  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with 
Canned  Foods,  by  literally  buying  her  head  off.  Seven¬ 
teen  Million  Cases  in  just  four  major  vegetables — 
Canned  Peas,  Corn,  Tomatoes  and  Green-Wax  Beans, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1939.  A  very  substantial 
reduction  in  acreage  by  Canners  who  will  operate,  a 
long  list  of  non-operating  canning  plants,  together  with 
a  most  unusual  and  dangerously  late  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  season,  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  a  healthy — 
profit-making  market  thru  to  June,  1940.” 

PEAS — The  growing  crop  looks  poor.  Supplymen 
who  have  covered  the  principal  pea  growing  districts  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  all  say  that  the  crop 
is  not  only  late  but  has  every  evidence  of  a  poor  stand. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  not  much  business  is  going 
on  in  spots.  70  cents  still  seems  to  be  the  lowdown  on 
a  No.  2  tin  standard  pea. 

Some  future  prices  have  been  quoted  but  if  any  busi¬ 
ness  has  resulted,  it  has  been  small  at  the  best. 

Authorities  say  that  37  canneries  in  Wisconsin  will 
not  run  this  year  and  that  all  other  pea  canners  in  that 
State  will  operate  on  a  greatly  reduced  acreage. 

TOMATOES — Was  talking  yesterday  with  a  label 
salesman  who  had  just  returned  from  Indiana  and  he 
made  the  statement  that  a  number  of  tomato  canners 
in  the  Hoosier  State  would  not  run  this  season.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  market  is  sluggish  with  some  No.  2  stan¬ 
dards  having  been  sold  at  621/2  cents  delivered  Chicago. 
No.  lO’s  are  a  trifle  weak  and  quoted  at  a  wide  range 
from  $2.50  factory  to  $2.75  factory. 


Detailed  _  ■  COMPLETE 

Information  ■  EQUIPMENT 

On  Requeet  !Hi  for  Tomato  Products 

Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More 
Koils,  Cooking  and  Heating  Units,  Kettles,  etc. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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No.  21/2  standards  are  availbale  at  85  cents  delivered 
Chicago.  Business  in  other  grades  like  extra  standards, 
has  been  very  light. 

ASPARAGUS — There  has  not  been  the  expected 
bookings  and  several  brokers  have  said  that  while  their 
canners  have  crowded  them  for  sales,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  disposition  to  shade  prices. 

In  Illinois  and  Michigan,  the  crop  is  backward  and  it 
doesn’t  look  as  if  total  production  this  year  will  equal 
last.  California  asparagus  canners  are  holding  firm  to 
opening  list. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  general  tone  of 
the  market  is  soft.  Buying  has  been  confined  to  small 
parcels.  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  have  sold  as 
low  as  G2\.i  cents  delivered  Chicago.  Demands  for  bet¬ 
ter  grades  and  sizes  have  not  been  in  evidence. 

CORN — The  encouraging  feature  of  the  corn  market 
is  the  heavy  shipping  that  has  been  going  on  all  Spring. 

One  hears  but  little  about  contemplated  acreage  but 
it  would  seem  that  canners  would  cut  severely,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  carryover  promises  to  be  so  large. 

The  market  is  coasting  along  with  571/2  to  60  cents, 
factory,  the  low  on  No.  2  white  crushed  in  the  Middle- 
west. 

No.  2  whole  kernel  golden  is  firm  in  the  fancy  grade 
at  85  cents,  factory. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners,  hold  the  major  portion 
of  last  year’s  total  unsold  pack,  but  are  not  disposed 
to  cut  prices.  Quotations  are  about  the  same  as  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  last  week. 

SPINACH — California  canners  have  been  doing  a 
little  business  in  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  No.  2i/o  fancy 
at  95  cents.  Coast,  but  only  in  cases  where  fine  quality 
was  shown. 

The  Arkansas  situation  is  one  of  firmness  and  very 
little  unsold  spinach  is  left  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
where  prices  are: 

No.  2  Spinach . $  .60  to  $  .65  factory 

No.  21/2  Spinach . 80  to  .85  factory 

No.  10  Spinach .  2.50  to  2.75  factory 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— Some  wag  said: 
“An  apple  is  red,  but  cut  it  open  and  it’s  white,  bite  it 
and  it’s  juicy,  squeeze  it  in  a  press  and  it’s  cider.” 

The  market  on  apples  is  firm  and  applesauce  even 
more  so.  New  York  State  canners  are  quoting  No.  2 
fancy  applesauce  at  75  cents,  factory,  and  are  selling  it 
at  that  basis.  Pennsylvania  canners  also  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  ideas  and  stocks  in  these  two  producing 
sections  will  not  be  enough  to  carry  through  to  the 
new  packing. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Routine  business  prevails 
in  cling  peaches  with  the  market  well  sustained  on  the 
basis  of: 

No.  2i/>  Standard  Y.  C . $1,171/2  Coast 

No.  21/4  Choice  Y.  C .  1.271/4  Coast 

Apricots  have  not  been  in  demand  as  buyers  seem 
anxious  to  clean  up  their  spot  holdings  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  new  packing,  prices  on  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  named  shortly. 

Some  quotations  on  California  new  crop  Royal  Anne 
cherries  were  quoted  during  the  week,  but  quickly  with¬ 
drawn.  The  more  prominent  canners  of  the  Golden 
State  are  not  selling  cherries  as  yet. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are  maintaining 
their  strength  with  No.  21/2  choice  as  well  as  No.  21/2 
fancy  difficult  to  secure.  No.  lO’s  have  been  in  big 
demand  here  and  the  popular  counts,  like  30/35  and 
35  40  in  both  the  choice  as  well  as  fancy  grades,  have 
been  wanted. 

Some  cherry  prices,  both  Royal  Anne  and  Blacks 
have  been  also  quoted  out  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  as  a  whole,  the  larger  and  more  dependable  canners 
have  not  named  firm  prices. 

SARDINES — Limited  supplies  in  California,  plus 
the  light  pack  to  date  in  Maine,  makes  for  a  continued 
scarcity.  Shrimp  pack  this  Spring  has  been  small,  and 
the  market  firm  basis  $1.10  Gulf  for  No.  1  fancy  large 
wet.  Tuna  market  holding  its  strength  with  No.  V2 
standard  yellowfin  firm  at  $5.00  to  $5.25,  Coast.  Salmon 
factors  report  arrangements  now  completed  with  can¬ 
nery  workers,  as  well  as  fishermen.  List  prices  are 
maintained. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Assciation. 

One  of  the  large  banking  institutions  in  Chicago 
advertised  “There  is  no  substitute  for  experience.” 
That  is  applicable  to  the  Food  Brokerage  service. 
Selling  fashions  might  come  and  go  but  the  experienced 
and  independent  food  broker  remains  the  best  medium 
for  the  canner.  Know  your  Broker. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rain  and  Snow — Many  New  Lists — Many  Items  Sold  Out — No 
Agreement  Yet  on  Peaches — Good  Demand  on  Some  Items — 
Crops — Small  But  Frequent  Orders  for  Tomatoes — Pimientos 
and  Pumpkin. 

San  Francisco,  May  25,  1939. 

SNOW — Rain  and  snow'  swept  the  northern  half  of 
the  State  over  the  w'eek-end,  bringing  relief  to 
dangerously  dry  forest  areas,  but  causing  some 
crop  damage  in  the  agricultural  districts.  San  Jose 
and  Redding  received  more  than  two  inches  of  rain, 
but  the  precipitation  was  much  lighter  in  most  other 
places.  The  heaviest  damage  was  to  cherries,  harvest¬ 
ing  of  which  has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  with 
berries  also  suffering.  The  rainfall  this  season  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  normal  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

NEW  LISTS — Many  new  lists  have  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  past  week,  but  price  changes  have 
been  few  and  far  between  in  these.  They  have  had 
to  do  mostly  with  withdrawals  and  the  extension  of 
shipment  dates.  The  lists  indicate  that  there  are  fewer 
items  available  than  had  been  generally  supposed, 
suggesting  close  cleanups  on  some  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  For  example,  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  but  one  item  unsold  in  Del  Monte  brand 
apricots,  this  being  whole,  unpeeled,  in  the  No.  21/2 
size.  Fourteen  other  items  in  the  list  have  been  sold 
out.  In  the  list  given  over  to  other  brands,  unlabeled 
and  fruits  for  buyer’s  label,  this  concern  has  three 
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items  left  in  apricots,  No.  21/2  standard,  peeled  and 
unpeeled,  and  No.  2  tall  standard  peeled.  In  cherries, 
it  has  but  one  item.  No.  10  water.  In  cling  peaches  it 
is  sold  out  on  five  out  of  fourteen  items  on  Del  Monte 
and  twelve  out  of  twenty-eight  items  in  its  general 
fruit  list.  Other  concerns  have  similar  reports  to 
make,  with  some  even  more  closely  sold  up. 

PEACHES — Frank  M.  Ahrens,  manager  of  sales  for 
the  California  Canning  Peach  Association,  suggests 
that  while  unsold  stocks  of  peaches  are  a  little  above 
normal,  the  movement  this  Spring  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Prices  on  all  items  in 
the  list  are  firm,  with  some  getting  very  scarce. 
Canner-grower  discussions  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  new  crop,  and  the  quantities  to  be  packed,  are 
commencing  but  have  not  reached  any  definite  basis. 
It  is  expected  that  a  very  strict  grading  policy  will  be 
adopted  to  hold  the  pack  down  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality. 

SALAD — Fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  are  two 
items  in  marked  demand  on  which  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  sizes  which  most  buyers  find  difficulty  in 
locating  are  No.  1  tall  and  buffet.  Some  concerns  have 
little  to  offer,  other  than  No.  10s,  which  seems  in  fair 
supply.  One  of  the  large  concerns,  which  sensed  the 
growing  interest  in  fruit  cocktail,  is  still  able  to  make 
deliveries  on  all  sizes  in  this  article  under  its  featured 
brand  label,  but  this  is  an  exception. 

CROPS — The  initial  summary  of  crop  conditions  has 
made  its  appearance  from  the  California  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  and  indicate  that  fairly  large  crops  may 
be  expected,  despite  near-drought  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  The  spring  has  been  generally  free 
of  destructive  frosts  and  fruit  has  set  quite  heavy, 
necessitating  thinning.  The  outlook  for  apples  is  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Early  reports 
indicate  a  definitely  larger  crop  of  apricots  than  the 
small  crop  of  1938.  Brown  rot  has  caused  some  dam¬ 
age,  but  the  early  start  is  considered  quite  satisfactory. 
Cherries  set  will,  but  considerable  of  the  ripening 
fruit  is  running  to  small  sizes,  which  may  cut  down 
the  tonnage.  The  recent  rains  have  also  caused  dam¬ 
age.  The  early  reports  indicate  a  considerably  larger 
crop  of  cling  peaches  than  was  produced  in  1938,  with 
freestones  making  a  similar  showing.  Pears  promise 
a  smaller  crop  than  last  year,  there  having  been  a 
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heavy  early  fall.  The  production  of  plums  promises 
to  run  ahead  of  that  of  a  year  ago. 

TOMATOES  —  Withdrawals  are  commencing  to 
make  an  appearance  in  tomato  lists,  with  several 
packers  out  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  tall  solid  pack.  There 
have  also  been  withdrawals  made  of  No.  21/0  and  No.  10 
standards  and  of  No.  10s  in  tomato  sauce.  Orders  for 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  continue  small  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  come  through  frequently,  so  holdings  are 
being  cut  down  in  quite  a  satisfactory  manner. 

PIMIENTOS — Opening  prices  for  1939  packs  of 
Del  Monte  Brand  California  red  pimientos  and  peeled 
green  chili,  have  been  brought  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  These  are  75  cents  a  dozen  for 
4-oz.  red  pimientos  and  peeled  green  chili  and  $1.25 
for  71/2-oz.  red  pimientos.  Shipment  at  these  prices  is 
to  be  made  prior  to  December  31. 

PUMPKIN — Some  packers  of  canned  pumpkin  are 
sold  up  on  No.  2V2  and  No.  10  Oregon  pack  and  are 
forced  to  concentrate  selling  efforts  on  No.  2  tall.  This 
size  is  selling  at  65  cents  for  featured  brands. 

SARDINES — A  three-day  meeting  of  the  California 
Sardine  Institute  was  held  recently  at  the  Castlemont 
Country  Club,  near  San  Francisco,  at  which  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  were  reviewed  in  detail  and  plan 
discussed  for  trade  betterments.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  non-members  as  well  as  members,  and  all 
were  privileged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  assistance  in  correcting  objectionable  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  suggested  trade  practice  rules  are  being 
drawn  up,  with  a  hearing  planned  for  June. 

Tuna  packers  are  taking  steps  along  similar  lines, 
having  problems  not  unlike  those  of  sardine  packers. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

American  Economy  At  Its  Low — Up  to  the  Broker — Sauerkraut 
Arouses  Interest — Grapefruit  Juice  Holding  Firm 
Prices — Spinach  Crop  Blighted. 

McAllen,  Texas,  May  25,  1939. 

The  market — Though  certain  tomato  packers, 
or  would-be  tomato  packers,  who  come  under  the 
classification  of  poverty  manufacturers,  became 
intellectually  stagnated  long  enough  the  past  week  to 
sell  No.  1  tomatoes  at  34  cents  and  No.  2’s  at  5314 
cents,  it  does  not  represent  a  decline  of  market  for  the 
simple  reason  no  other  packers  will  meet  these  prices 
or  even  give  them  recognition.  As  one  canner  put  it 
to  his  broker:  “We  have  already  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  price  structure  without  adapting  an  Asiatic 
economy.  It  is  up  to  you  to  render  a  decision  whether 


►  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  { 


or  not  you  want  to  force  American  economy  lower,  an 
economy  in  which  we  play  so  vital  a  part.  If  you 
decide  for  lower  prices,  then  you  must  cut  your  broker¬ 
age  to  1  per  cent  Further  decline,  or  its  prevention, 
rests  upon  your  intelligence.” 

SAUERKRAUT  has  experienced  a  surprising  de¬ 
mand  the  past  week,  with  many  buyers  interested  in 
carlots  regardless  of  oncoming  summer  months.  It 
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looks  as  though  the  campaign  to  make  kraut  popular 
during  the  hot  season  is  succeeding.  But  buyers’  ideas 
of  price  are  ridiculous.  One  buyer  made  an  “offer”  of 
40  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2’s.  However,  others  evi¬ 
denced  considerable  interest  in  No.  2’s  at  50  cents, 
factory,  while  one  sale  was  consummated  on  100  cases 
at  52i/>  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  has  also  found  better  de¬ 
mand  the  past  week,  though  buyers  are  still  trying  to 
find  bargains.  But  50  cents  on  No.  2’s  unsweetened 
remains  general,  and  $1.15  on  46  ounce.  A  rich  market 
will  be  thrown  wide  open  when  year  around  steamship 
service  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  inaugurated  July 
1st  out  of  Port  Brownsville,  Texas.  The  Pacific  Coast 
has  shown  considerable  interest  in  Texas  juice,  but  in 
competition  with  low  freight  rates  on  Arizona  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  sales  have  been  made  difficult  with  un¬ 
certain  water  freight  service.  This  should  now  be 
more  or  less  equalized. 

SPINACH  is  proving  a  disappointment  to  Valley 
canners.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  handle  it,  chiefly  because  of  blue  mold 
blighting  the  crop.  A  lively  New  York  market  is  in 
prospect  when  the  blue  mold  is  defeated. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 


By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Shrimp  Canneries  Not  Operating — Heavy  Frozen  Stocks  Keep 
Market  at  Low — Bean  Canning  Starts  in  Limited  Way — 
Conservation  Law  to  Be  Strictly  Enforced. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  24,  1939. 


SHRIMP — There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  or 
done  about  the  raw  headless  shrimp  situation, 
except  that  there  are  none  here  and  none  wanted. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  getting  a  good  many 
shrimp,  but  the  market  has  been  very  dull,  and  in 
good  many  instances,  the  producers  did  not  get  cost 
for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  that  they  shipped. 

The  canneries  are  not  operating  and  there  are  yet 
plenty  of  frozen  shrimp  in  the  freezers,  so  the  pro¬ 
ducers  either  had  to  dump  their  shrimp  on  the  market 
at  low  prices,  or  lay  up  their  boats. 

However,  the  shrimp  dealers  are  not  the  only  ones 
affected  in  this  way,  but  all  other  business,  more  or 
less  suffers  in  the  same  manner  when  production  in¬ 
creases  beyond  the  limited  buying  zone. 

In  other  words,  production  has  to  be  kept  down  to 
a  low  level  in  order  to  get  fair  prices  for  merchandise. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  started, 
but  those  factories  that  are  operating  are  going  about 
it  cautiously  and  the  pack  is  expected  to  be  light  at  its 
best. 

We  have  had  rain  in  different  localities  throughout 
this  section,  which  has  benefitted  the  crops,  but  other 
localities  had  very  little  rain  and  the  crops  are  not  so 
promising. 

Beans  is  the  largest  vegetable  pack  in  this  section 
and  it  is  generally  looked  forward  to  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  growers  and  canners  alike,  but  there  is  not  much 
enthusiasm  this  year,  because  it  looks  like  the  pack  is 


going  to  move  in  a  skip-stop  manner. 

A  fairly  good  volume  of  business  has  been  booked 
and  the  price  is  from  65  to  671/2  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  cut  stringless  beans. 

CONSERVATION  OFFICIALS  GET  BUSY— The 
newly  appointed  enforcement  officers  of  the  Alabama 
Conservation  Department  held  a  meeting  last  week  and 
decided  to  enforce  the  closed  season  law  right  away  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
includes  all  rivers,  streams,  the  bay  and  even  three 
miles  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Heretofore,  the  law  was  not  enforced  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  the  new  Chief  Enforcement  Officer,  Bill 
Powell,  being  a  practical  man  in  all  branches  of  the 
seafood  industry,  saw  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
shrimp  during  the  time  when  the  shrimp  carries  the 
roe,  or  eggs,  hence  the  closed  season  was  moved  up  a 
month. 

Every  year,  millions  of  shrimp  are  destroyed  by 
catching  the  adult  shrimp  in  the  month  of  April  and 
May,  when  it  is  full  of  roe  or  eggs,  therefore,  the  action 
of  the  newly  appointed  enforcement  officers  is  most 
commendable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year,  the  closed 
season  will  be  extended  from  April  1  to  August  1, 
which  takes  in  the  roe  season,  spawning  season  and  the 
baby  shrimp  season. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  lives  and  habits  of  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  for  over 
a  year,  recommended  the  protection  of  the  adult  shrimp 
when  it  was  carrying  its  roe  also,  and  it  is  surprising 
why  all  the  States  producing  shrimp  have  not  adopted 
this  recommendation,  like  the  newly  appointed  Ala¬ 
bama  Conservation  Officers  have  done. 

Congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  Bill  Powell  and 
associates. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  14-30,  1939 — Indiana  Canners’  Technicians  School,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGErTABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discoimts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  HiKh 


White  Colossal,  No.  ZVi . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s................ 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s................ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

2.00 

2.10 

kio 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.45 

1.65 

1.75 

7.25 

7.60 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

5.00 

.621/2 

.75 

.671/2 

.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.57I/L. 

.60 

.60 

.70 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

.9o 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

4.60 

5.50 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.50 

.611/2 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67^4 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

2.50  2.55 

2.50  2.60 

2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.50 


2.35  2.45 

2.30  2.40 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.25 

2.10  2.50 


1.10  1.20 

6.00  . 

.90  1.00 


.75  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 
4.85  5.25 
1.20  1.20 

6.26  6.26 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

iVhole,  No.  2 . 

No.  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . . 


1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

5.75 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.671/2 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.75 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.96 

3.60 

3.25 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.70 

2.75 

.55 

.55 

.65 

.63 

.65 

.75 

2.25 

2.60 

3.00 

.70 

.80 

.90 

3.00 

3.00 

.65 

.60 

.76 

3.26 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

1.60  1.60 


1.26  1.25 


.90  .90 


.90  .96 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.95  . 

8.60  _ _ 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

Na  10  . . 

3.50 

4.25 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

3.00 

3.26 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . , 

.55 

.80 

i^aney  No.  2...._.. _ _ _ 

.80 

1.10 

.621/^  .70  .65  .70 

2.76  3.00  . 


lV06  LM 


Bkkstem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

4.60 

6.00 

4.00 

4.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2  . . . . 

.70 

No.  10  _ 

.67% 

.75 

No.  10  . . . ... 

Std  No  2 . . 

.60 

.65 

No  in 

.80 

.87% 

No.  in  . 

5.00 

6.26 

Ex.  std.  No.  2 . . 

.72% 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

.eoi 

.70 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

.75 

.85 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. 

3.65 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 

.65 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

. 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. . 

.60 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

tVhite,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

.70 

.87% 

.75 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.12% 

4.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.57% 

■62% 

.57% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.20 

3.40 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.10 


Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6b..„...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88................ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8b.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 . 

lOs  _ _ _ 

Giackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2...........................«. 

No.  zy» _ _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  ZVi  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limsis. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  F».  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . . . 


.75 

.86 

4.00 

4.50 

.55 

.75 

2.75 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.87% 

.85 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.15 

.77% 

.85 

.82% 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.86 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.67% 

.80 

.75 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

. 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.26 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.46 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.05 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

. 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

. 

. 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.67% 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.70 

.80 

.90 

•If" 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

Y.lllll 

. 

3.30 

3.75 

3.60 

4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

3.15 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

eee.... 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.60 

3.50 

.67% 

.66 

2.70 

....... 

...... 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

3.60 

2.40 

2.60 

.60 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.80 

3.15 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3!26 

4.20 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.92% 

1.00 

.80 

.95 

.96 

1.36 

3.15 

3.35 

2.76 

3.25 

3.26 

4.20 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

. 

Yllllll 

..  ... 

.96 

M...- 

«•#...« 

e— — 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67^4  *70 

No.  2%  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . .  3.26  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 76  .80 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


1.06  1.10 
1.26  1.36 


Solid  Pack 
.90  .96 

1.20  1.26 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


.46 

.47% 

.75  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

.75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97%  . 

2.90 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.10  . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.16  2.25 

7.60  7.65 


1.46  1.60 

6.60  6.00 


Std.,  No.  1 . - . 37%  .42% 


.40  .42% 
.60  .67% 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . — 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.35  . 

2.66  2.90 


3.00  3.26 

.67%  . 

2.85  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice.. . . 

No.  2%,  Std — . - 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.45 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  - - 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  6  . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%....~ . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water„. . 

No.  10,  Syrup — . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% — ....... 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%................ 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack..., 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10.... _ 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.65  .67% 


.85 

.95 

.82  Vi 

.90 

.82% 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

.97% 

2.65 

.3.10 

2.50 

3.00 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37% 

.36 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.46 

.40 

.50 

.66 

.60 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.76 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

.95 

.86 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 


1.06  _ 

1.60 

2.40  .... 

6.00  ... 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Elx.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ .....  6.36  5.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.16  1.20 
6.26  6.50 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.46 

1.60 

.  1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . .  .70 

No.  2,  19  oz. . .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . . .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.60  6.60 

%  lb . . 3.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 


Std.,  4  oz....... . .95  1.05 

6  oz.  . . . .  1.00  . 

8  oz.  _  1.80  2.10 

10  oz.  . . 1.90  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . . . . . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.70  1.75 

1.60  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.25  1.40 

1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 
1.07%  1.10 
4.50  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


Red  Alaskaa,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . — ~ 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  SmaU....„ _ ...... 

No.  1,  Medium............ 

No.  1,  Large. . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key _ 

%  OU.  Keyless _ 

%  (Jil,  Tomato,  Carton . . — 

%  Oil,  Carton . . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless _ _ — ..... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’a . . — 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  U.  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%s  . . 

%s  . . 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.75 


1.95  2.05 

1.66  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

-  2.26 

1.26  1.30 

1.10  1.10 


1.80  1.90 

.95  1.05 


1.70  1.70 

3.25  3.30 


9.60  11.00 

6.26  6.60 
3.66  4.20 

9.00  10.50 

5.00  6.25 

3.50  3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADJUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Finit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

C.'.isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Fnllips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

.V  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


v:AN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

.imeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Uips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
illips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

^ANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

'.erican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
ntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

)wn  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
honal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
elps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'Hips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

'  wey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camtaidge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Bueron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

"isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Biiltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York;  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Ete. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfis. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robtas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Caiman. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoiu. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  LaTOl  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lani^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  VarietieB. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

ChishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  WU. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
facturers  for  F  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Val  ve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Sai 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Sa  1^044^nA  Qoiw^  ta  the  J 


ATTRACTIONS  NO  CANNER  SHOULD  MISS: 

FROM  NEW  YORK:  The  Assrow  Breeding  Station  at  Milford^  Conn. 

Easily  reached  by  rail  or  parkway. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO:  The  Asgrow  Breeding  Station  at  Milpitas,  Calif. 

Forty  minutes  on  the  Oakland  Highway. 


See  ifoutdel^  tUat  Aityuuu  Seedi-  Lned—tioi  ■Uiit  tf/uium. 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC  Main  Office:  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


